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Straight Plays 


+COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.30. Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Closing 20th April 
Commencing 25th April 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Elizabeth Sellars 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed.. Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.45. Sat. 3.0 
MALATESTA 
Donald Wolfit, Ernest Milton, Richard Goolden 
Rosalind Iden 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
Commencing on 23rd April 
TITUS ANDRONICUS 





and 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
PHEDRE 
Edwige Feuillére 
Closing 6th April 


+PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Commencing 8th April 
CAMINO REAL , 
Diana Wynyard, Denholm Elliott, Harry Andrews, 
Freda Jackson, Elizabeth Seal 


PRINCES (Tem. 6595) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
A HATFUL OF RAIN 
Sally Ann Howes, Sam Wanamaker, 
Bonar Colleano, George Coulouris 


tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Commencing 10th April 
THE ENTERTAINER 
Laurence Olivier, Dorothy Tutin, George Relph 
WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
POLISH STATE JEWISH THEATRE 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Bvs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE COUNTRY WIFE 
ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
OLIVE OGILVIE 
Yolande Donlan, John Justin, Phil Brown 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only. 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE WIT TO WOO 
Colin Gordon, Zena Walker, Kenneth Williams 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 

Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 

THE IRON DUCHESS 
Athene Seyler, Ronald Squire 

CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 

Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 

Hugh Griffith. Beatrix Lehmann. Walter Hudd 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during April. 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 

Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 

NEW (Tem. 3878) 

Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 

UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Marion Grimaldi 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


David Hurst, Kay Callard, Michael David 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.0 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE ! 
Peggy Mount 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patric Doonan 








DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 
Alan MacNaughtan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
Margaret Lockwood, Zachary Scott 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim, Raymond Huntley, 
Zena Dare 





Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 

Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 

DAMN YANKEES 

Belita, Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 
DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 

Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 

NNY 

Robert Morley, Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott, Ilan Wallace 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 





VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 
WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 
FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


+PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.39 & 8.30 
Commencing 9th April 
COMEDY IN MUSIC 
Victor Borge 
+tPRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
Commencing 20th April 
PLAISIRS DE PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
BALLET 
Commencing 20th April 
OPERA SEASON 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 


OPERA 








are PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
5.15 G & 45 — Sats. 2.4 
April Ist 9 2 weeks 
THE TEENAGERS with FRANKIE LYMON 
April 15th For 2 weeks 
JOHNNIE RAY a!so ROWAN G MARTIN 
April 29th The Fabulous PLATTERS 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
DAVE KING 
in “THE DAVE KING SHOW” 
with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Com. April 20th 6.15 and 85 
Five of the World's Most Exciting Girls 
including Sabrina in 
PLAISIRS de PARIS 
A new fabulous Follies 


¢ 
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42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you'll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





Ask about our anniversary service. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





For more than 40 years, ““make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 











Portrait 


of the 


Month 


Edwige 
Feuillére 


as Phedre in Rac- 
ine’s tragedy at the 
Palace Theatre 
where the season 
has been extended 
until 6th April. This 
is the first occasion 
on which the great 
French actress has 
appeared in __ this 
role, and so tremen- 
dous was the public 
demand that it 
proved necessary to 
give additional per- 
formances of the 
play. Other scenes 
from Edwige Feuil- 
lére’s season appear 
on pages 28 and 29, 
and “* Phédre”’ is 
also reviewed later 
in this issue. 


Photograph 
by 


Pamela Chandler 











SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
> THEATRE 
GQoet STRATFPORD-UPON-AVON 


APRIL 2nd to NOVEMBER 30th 


The Ninety-eighth Season 
of Plays by 
William Shakespeare 
with 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
ROBERT HARRIS 
GEOFFREY KEEN 
MARK DIGNAM JANE WENHAM 
CYRIL LUCKHAM DOREEN ARIS 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
PATRICK WYMARK DONALD ECCLES 
CLIVE REVILL ROBIN LLOYD 


JOAN MILLER 


and 


ALEC CLUNES 
JOHN GIELGUD 


Prospero in “‘The Tempest’ 


in 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
KING JOHN 
JULIUS CAESAR 
CYMBELINE 
THE TEMPEST 


ALL seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager, 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE 
Open to the public and to theatre patrons 
10.30 a.m. to midnight 


THEATRE 


ae URSA + Hi i: i RM Ro 
PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 20—OCT 5) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
Stage Premiere of THE MAYERLING AFFAIR 
(R. F. Delderfield) 


THE LAST TRUMP 
James Bridie) 


WHERE STARS WALK 
(Micheal MacLiammoir) 
MR. KETTLE AND 

MRS. MOON 
B. Priestley) 
50th Anniversary Production of 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
(John M. Synge) 

Plays directed by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
(SNR ae eS RU ee 


ROOKERY NOOK 
(Ben Travers) (J 
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Cover Portrait: Zachary Scott and Margaret Lockwood 
in Subway in the Sky 


(Picture by Robin Adler) 





Over the Footlights 


EVERAL productions have opened in the West End too late for review. 1 hey include 
The School for Wives, at Theatre Royal, Stratford East, presented by Theatre Workshop 
on 20th March; Tom at the New Lindsey (20th); The Polish State Jewish Theatre Season 
at the Winter Garden, which opened on 25th March: Donald Wolfit’s production of Malatesta 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 26th March, and Damn Yankees, the American musical, at 
the Coliseum, which opened on the 28th with (in addition to Betty Paul), Belita, Bill Kerr. 
Ivor Emmanuel and Donald Stewart heading the cast. 
A varied programme of new plays is promised for April, 
beginning on the Ist at the Players Theatre with a topical com- 
ment on the re-opening of the Suez Canal, called Unaida (or 
“Corn in Egypt’) by Sagittarius and Michael Barsley, to music 
by Verdi and Marr Mackie. The production is by Don Gem- 
mell, with décor by Reginald Woolley, On the 2nd, for one 
week only, The English Stage Company are presenting the 
World Premiére of a new play by Samuel Beckett entitled Fin 
de Partie. Produced by Roger Blain, the play will be acted 
by a French company headed by Jean Martin and M., Blain. 
The programme will also include a short new work by Beckett, 
Acte Sans Paroles. This short season will be followed on 
10th April by John Ostorne’s new play The Entertainer, 
Starring Laurence Olivier and Dorothy Tutin, as mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue. Betty Fast, wee new spueer- 
sad me Z : , ing in “* Damn Yankees” which 
Tennessee Williams Camino opened at the Coliseum on 28th 
Real begins its London run at March, too tate fer review. 


the Phoenix on 8th April with, 
it is hoped, the author in the audience. In addition to Elizabeth 
Seal, leading parts will be taken by Diana Wynyard, Denholm 
Elliott, Harry Andrews and Freda Jackson. The play, directed 
by Peter Hall, will be the first production of the newly-formed 
International Playwrights’ Theatre. 
Victor Borge opens a six weeks’ season at the Palace on 
9th April with his record-breaking one-man show Comedy in 
Music with which he scored such an enormous success on BBC 
television. As we go to press it is announced that the musical 
Zuleika, due at the Saville on the 4th has been postponed until 
Elizabeth Seal is to have an the 11th owing to the indisposition of Diane Cilento. 
important part in Tennessee A new revue, Plaisirs de Paris, comes to the Prince of Wales 
Williams’ play *“* Camino Real,” 4 ° 
due at the Phoenix on 8th April, On 20th April. 

At the Old Vic, Shakespeare’s birthday on the 23rd will be 
celebrated by the presentation of the short tragedy and comedy 
Titus Andronicus and The Comedy of Errors in a double bill. 
Robert Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy opens at the Comedy on 
25th April. 

A short provincial tour opens on 8th April of Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, marking the first time that an Australian play 
with an all-Australian cast has been seen in the U.K. Pre- 
sented by Sir Laurence Olivier and the Australian Elizabethan 
Theatre Club, this play by actor-dramatist Ray Lawler has been 
a big sensation in Australia and its West End opening is eagerly 
awaited. 

Easter play at the little Hovenden Theatre Club, off St. 
Martin’s Lane, will be A Modern Passion, by Alec Craig, open- 
ing on 15th April. 

Comment on the distressing news that the Stoll is closing 
indefinitely (after paying over £100,000 in Entertainment Tax 


’ 


Elizabeth Sellars (seen here in 
; : ‘ “The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
in two years) is withheld until after the Budget! packer") is to star in “* Tea and 
FS Sympathy,”’ opening at the 

“ Comedy on 25th April. 





New Shows Reviewed 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


*“The Master of Santiago” 


ONALD Wolfit introduces the work of 
Henry de Montherlant to London and 
opened his season with The Master of 
Santiago which will have been followed by 
Malatesta by the same author when this 
appears in print. 

As translated by Jonathan Griffin The 
Master of Santiago was an interesting but 
not over-passionate study of a man whose 
pursuit of the good covered a hardness of 
heart that waxed decidedly unattractive as 
the evening wore on. As a Knight of the 
Order of Santiago, Don Alvaro was pledged 
to uphold the Christian ideals of his Order 
in the prevailing corruption of the early 
16th century in Spain. His zeal was such 
that he had developed a puritanism strangely 
out of place in the climate of his time, which 
led him to sacrifice even the happiness of 
his own daughter. 

Mr. Wolfit gave an impressive rendering 
of this somewhat repellent character and 
Mary Pat Morgan, at short notice, took over 
the part of Mariana, his daughter—proving 
herself a young actress of real promise. 
Austin Trevor also had an important part 





“The Master of Santiago’’—Lyric 
mersmith, 20th February 
(See page 41) 

Duchess of Malfi’—Theatre 
Stratford East, 21st February 
‘Subway in the Sky '"—Savoy, 

February 
(See pages 21-24) 
“La Dame aux Cameélias’’—Palace, 4t! 
March 
(See page 28) 
“Antony and Cleopatra’’—Old Vic th 
March 
(See pages 13-17) 
“New Playwrights 
6th March 
“A Hatful of Rain’’—Princes, 7ih March 
(See pages 31-36) 
“La Carosse du Saint Sacrement’ and “La 
Parisienne’’—Palace, 8th March 
(See page 29) 
“The Wit to Woo’’'—Arts, 
“Olive Ogilvie’’—Aldwych, 
“The tron 
March 
“Burlesque’’—Unity 
“Phedre’’—Palace 


Ham 


“The 


Royal 


27th 


1957”—New Lindsey 


12th March 
3th March 
Duchess’’—Cambridge 14th 


15th March 
18th March 











as Don Bernal, another Knight of the Order, 
who was anxious for his son to marry 
Mariana, and who viewed life with far 
more tolerance than his friend. 

Donald Wolfit himself produced the play 
assisted by David Turnbull, in an austere 
setting designed by Jean Adams. FS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD EAST 
**The Duchess of Malfi’’ 

HE magnificence of the over-heated 

Court of Malfi was not to be expected 
at Stratford but, shorn of their guilty 
splendour, Webster’s Italian nobles seem 
like inmates of a mad-house. The stage was 
bare and had the appearance of a dismantled 
brewery at dawn. Here the smooth-tongued 
villain conferred with a kind of nonchalance 
and in a rather low key. The ruffian from 
the galleys, the obtuse but unscrupulous 
Bosola, was strangely calm in the playing 
of Mr. Dudley Foster. Webster, it must be 
admitted, had little gift for characterisation, 
but fortunately Mr. Philip Locke, as the 
iniquitous Duke, recognized that a certain 
blaze of passion was called for. Tossing the 
Unities aside, Webster concocted a series of 
surprising situations and lit them with 
arresting phrases. Most of the situations 
were well found by Mr. John Bury, who 
A happy picture of John Neville and Coral Browne 
taken on their arrival at London Airport on their return 
from the Old Vic tour of the U.S.A. and Canada. Miss 
Browne is holding an eight-inch-long golden key—to 
the City of Washington—which was presented to the 
company during its most successful tour of the United 


States. The key has been placed on exhibition at the 
Old Vic. 





Jane Baxter, who with A. E. Matthews and Ian 
Hunter, plays a leading part in Gerald Savory’s new 
play, “A Month of Sundays,’’ which Michael Codron 
is to present in London after a short provincial tour. 
The play opened at Nottingham on 25th March. Miss 
Baxter was last seen in the West End with John 
Clements in ** The Shadow of Doubt.” 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


produced, with the simplest means or none. 
In particular, the scene with the maniacs, 
a scene most likely to fail, was well managed 
and came off. As for the pregnant phrases, 
they never actually failed, but they could 
often have carried a heavier or a subtler 
load of meaning. 

Miss Avis Bunnage, as the unfortunate 
Duchess, was stoic. Miss Eileen Kennally 
effectively brought Cariola into the action. 
Mr. Howard Goorney was correct and in- 
cisive as the Cardinal. 

H.G.M. 


SAVOY 
‘Subway in the Sky’ 


NEW author is something to take note 
of in these days and Ian Main shows 
promise with his first play, which is a 
thriller with several differences. Chief fault 


seemed to be in the tempo, particularly in 
the first act, but perhaps this shortcoming 


will have disappeared with time. 

Strictly speaking this is a murder thriller 
without a body, the only real stunning thrill 
being when the fugitive, Major Grant, is 
discovered behind a curtain at the end of 
Act I, Scene I. After that the play takes 
a leisurely course of largely psychological 
interest, brightened en route by the sundry 
appearances of a tough American detective, 
played with zest by Nigel Stock. Margaret 
Lockwood returns to the scene of her 
previous triumph as Dinah Holland, the 
unsuspecting tenant of Major Grant and his 
wife, Anna, an ill-assorted pair, neither of 
whom is telling the truth. But in spite of 
all the evidence against him, we are fairly 
sure that Major Baxter Grant (Zachary 
Scott), is no villain and that his name will 
be cleared of the two supposed murders 
which have accumulated before the end of 
the play. 

There is much coming and going in the 
ingenious set designed by Disley Jones, 
which at the time we do not question. But 
in retrospect there are a dozen impossibilities 
in this story of a man who was able to hide 
from the police in his own apartment for 
over a fortnight with a wily detective almost 
living on the doorstep. 


Murray Macdonald directs, and pictures 
of the play will be found later in this issue. 
F:S. 
OLD VIC 
**Antony and Cleopatra” 


Mr. 
Among many good 
effects was a wonderful moment after the 
second interval when the god abandoned 
Antony. Mr. Loudon Sainthill’s décor was 
impressive and comparatively — simple. 
Needle-like monuments barred the cyclo- 
rama. Furniture was brought on and off 
by minor characters. For the rest, the rich- 
cloaks of the actors dressed the stage. 
The fitful, fiery strength of Antony was 
well displayed by Mr. Keith Michell. Here 
was the Antony of legend, handsome, keen 
and tingling with zest for whatever he 
undertook in the realms of politics, love or 
war. Miss Margaret Whiting’s performance 
as Cleopatra was a rather superficial essay. 
To call this young queen licentious would 
(Continued on page 9) 


HIS is an excellent production by 
Robert Helpmann. 


Apology 

In the March issue, in our pictorial feature 
on The Member of the Wedding the part of 
Janice was inadvertently stated to have been 
played by Rita Watson. This, of course, 
should have been Greta Watson, and we 
offer our sincere apologies to Miss Watson. 





Yolande Donlan 


Portrait by Tony Armstrong Jones 


as she is seen in the title réle of ** Olive Ogilvie,’ the new comedy at the Aldwych, 
her first appearance in the West End since she starred in **‘ Red-Headed Blonde” at 
the Vaudeville in 1953. It was in 1947 at the Garrick Theatre that Miss Donlan, 
making her first appearance jn London, scored a big hit as Billie Dawn in the 
American comedy, ** Born Yesterday.’ She played her first part on any stage in 
Los Angeles in 1938, but it was 1944 before she appeared in New York. Her other 
big successes in this country have been in ** Cage me a Peacock” (1948) and * To 
Dorothy, a Son” (1950), and this talented comedy actress is now making a name 
for herself as a writer since her book of travel, ** Sand in my Mink,”’ appeared in 1955. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


be absurd. Moon-pale, she was unquestion- 
ably beautiful, but it was the beauty of 
innocent repose and did not help to establish 
the character, Dead, crowned and enthroned 
in the final scene, she resembled a holy 
image for a Christian festival. The “heart- 
less littleness’’ of Octavius was well dis- 
played by Mr. Leon Gluckman, who 
presented a Civil Servant whose code was 
stronger than his character, whose primness 
might later develop into severity. As 
Lepidus, the voice and bearing of Mr. 
Derek Francis gave witness to a man 
unlikely to be so soon rubbed out. Mr. 
Derek Godfrey's Enobarbus was life-like 
and did not much expand for notable 
passages of verse. 

No time was lost during the continuous 
action of the play but, despite some notice- 
able cuts, the performance ran for about 
three and a half hours. As it never dragged, 
one should not complain of plenty. 

H.G.M. 


(Contd.) 


NEW LINDSEY 


—-ss 


**New Playwrights 1957 


HIS strange venture has the good wishes 
of some distinguished people in the 
theatre. The programme consisted of four 
extracts from plays by authors new to the 
English stage. The first two aroused interest. 
Act I of They Called Him Jonah, by 
Kenneth White, adumbrated with much 
allusive dialogue the case of a missionary 
who is suddenly “relieved” from_ his 
position as virtual sole administrator on a 
small, unvisited island in the South Pacific. 
Interest centred upon the  missionary’s 
wife, sensitively played by Miss Olive 
Gregg. The company succeeded in arousing 
curiosity regarding the mysteries which 
seemed to cloud all the characters. 

Act I of The Cactus Garden, by David 
Campton, prepared the way for a sisters’ 
tragedy. Two spinsters keep house together 
in a provincial town. The elder cooks and 
writes poetry, the younger one works in a 
bank. When the elder sister proposes to 
marry her publisher and settle in Chelsea, 
the younger one makes scenes. As the elder 
sister, Miss Patricia Brewer was convincing. 
She gave a complete study of a real person. 

The other two extracts had little to 
commend but in one Mr. Michael Hitchman, 
already seen but not heard in item No. 1, 
brought to curious life the worn-out corpse 
of the ancient retainer in tails. 

H.G.M. 


PRINCES 
**A Hlatful of Rain’ 


HERE are so many questions left un- 

answered in Michael V. Gazzo’s highly 
dramatic American play, which purports 
to tell the story of a drug addict, that it 
seemed best to approach the work as some- 
thing in the nature of high melodrama, and 
to settle down to enjoy the acting, which in 
several cases was quite outstanding. 

The feeling that we had been baulked of 
a true insight into the mind of the drug 
addict is partly accounted for by the slow 
pace at which Wanamaker has produced the 
play, particularly in the scenes which bring 
on the dope pedlars, “ Mother” and his 
cronies. These are spun out to an inordin- 
ate length, quite unbalancing the play and 
giving the impression that the author and 
producer are merely out for sensation. 

Acting honours go to Sally Ann Howes, 
Bonar Colleano and Sam Wanamaker, as the 
three young people whose lives are being 
shattered because one of them is an addict. 
Sally Ann Howes, making her first appear- 
ance in a straight play, gives a most sincere 
and telling performance as Celia, the young 
wife who is trying to cope with a marriage 
gone awry. No praise could be too high for 
Bonar Colleano as Johnny Pope, who has 
been fighting a losing battle against the 
drug. This is a most sensitive performance 
which might easily have been overdrawn in 
the more dramatic passages. Sam Wana- 
maker as Johnny’s well-meaning but mis- 
guided brother, Polo, as one might have 
expected, comes near to dominating the play. 
While admiring a splendid piece of acting 
we do, however, wonder if Polo was really 
like this overwhelmingly colourful 
ality, 

Important side issue is the relationship 
of these two young men with their father. 
Here again one felt that George Coulouris 
was miscast as the spineless parent who was 
all talk and no do. Al Mulock turned in 
an unbelievably sinister performance as 
“Mother,” the corrupt pedlar of morphine, 
and Vivian Matalon and Bernard Bresslaw 
as highly contrasted types, were admirable 
background as his cronies. But we could 
have done without the other victim, Putzki 
(Jean Dawnay, in mink only), whose only 
appearance brought a _ real threat of 
burlesque. 

W. Stanley Moore’s setting was very work- 
able, but there were perpetual city “ noises 
off which were a trifle overdone. 


person- 
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ARTS 


‘The Wit to Woo” 

T the centre of Mervyn Peake’s fantas- 
A tical comedy lies a theme that has a 
more serious note and it is a pity that the 
author allows the comic possibilities to run 
away with him. For one and a half acts 
the play holds interest with its wit and 
genuine poetic feeling but after that it sinks 
away into absurdity. 

Percy Trellis (Colin Gordon) is a young 
man so tongue-tied in the presence of his 
beloved, Sally Devius (Zena Walker), that 
with the help of his Mosca-like manservant 
Kite (Kenneth Williams) he stages his own 
suicide and watches his coffin, filled with 
books, carried off to be buried. Unable to 
woo Sally in his own person (she craves for 
excitement and for a man who will carry 
her off by force) he returns in the guise of 
his cousin, October Trellis, a flamboyant and 
suitably bohemian painter, and achieves a 
modicum of success until to his dismay 
Sally begins to sigh for the more gentle and 
“dead” Percy. So he is forced to return 
Below: 

Dorothy Tutin, now happily restored to health 
after a long and serious illness, returns to the stage on 
10th April in John Osborne’s new play ** The Enter- 
tainer.”” Co-starring as her father in the play will be 
Sir Laurence Olivier and this new English Stage Com- 
pany production will be directed by Tony Richardson 
for a limited run of four or five weeks. Sir Laurence 
appears as a variety artist, whose life is the subject of 


the play and other parts are to be played by George 
Relph, Breada de Banzie and Richard Pasco. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


as himself and has a difficult time persuading 
everyone he is not a ghost. 

Woven into this central theme are four 
comic Undertakers, who later become four 
comic Bailiffs; Sally's father (Wensley 


Pithey) who pretends to be bedridden and 
periodically descends from the room above 
in a monstrous bed suspended on ropes and 
brandy-loving Dr. 


his crony, the 
(George Howe). 

Colin Gordon nicely contrasts Percy and 
October and Kenneth Williams, who seems 
to have a penchant for this sort of thing, 
turns in yet another study in the grotesque. 
Indeed the piece is very well cast and the 
players, under Peter Wood's direction, play 
with a vigour that almost makes one forget 
the absurdities. L.M. 
ALDWYCH 
‘Olive Ogilvie’’ 

OLANDE Donlan returns to the West 

End as another of those dumb American 
blondes, in a comedy by Henry Denker 
which leaves a slightly uncomfortable feel- 
ing since it is so patently based on the recent 
history of a famous film star and her dis- 
tinguished husband. 

Olive Ogilvie is a Hollywood film star 
with all the right measurements, who sud- 
denly runs away from the set in an agony of 
dissatisfaction with herself, comes to New 
York, inevitably embracing “the Method,” 
hoping to be transformed into a real actress 
in a matter of two weeks or so. During the 
process she is hoodwinked on all sides, in 
particular by her agent (Phil Brown) and by 
a disgruntled playwright played by John 
Justin. Needless to say, a warm affection 
springs up between Olive and the latter in 
spite of the fact that even “the Method ” 
cannot turn this aspiring recruit into an 
actress. She finishes the play in a mood of 
laudable resignation, having decided to 
return to the job for which the aforesaid 
measurements have undoubtedly fitted her: 
a bitter pill made palatable by the fact that, 
thanks to her wily agent she now owns the 
film company that she is to star for. Also it 
is pretty certain that the handsome play- 
wright, once he has had time to shake off 
his depression, will also be back in Holly- 
wood with some brilliant scenarios under 
his arm. 

Strange to say the really amusing bits in 
this comedy have little to do with the main 
story, and are in the nature of revue 
sketches. Most delicious of these is the 
hilarious skit on “the Method” as demon- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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In the News 


Right: 24-year-old Sally Bazeley, who 
took over the réle of Margaret Kyle in 
** Grab me a Gondola” at the Lyric, on 
Sth March (when Jane Wenham left the 
cast for Stratford - upon - Avon). Miss 
Bazeley will be remembered for her de- 
lightful performance in Sandy Wilson's 
** The Buccaneer.” 


(Portrait by Amanda) 


Below: 28-year-old Moray Watson, who 
has taken over Richard Johnson's part 
in ** Plantiff in a Pretty Hat” at the St. 
Martin’s (Mr. Johnson is also to appear 
at the Stratford Memorial Theatre). 
Moray Watson was seen early last year at 
the St. Martins in ** Small Hotel.”’ 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


Below right: David Hurst as the General 

in Peter Ustinov’s brilliant success, 

“Romanoff and Juliet’? at the Picca- 

dilly, which réle was originally played by 

the author, when Mr. Hurst was the 
Russian Spy. 


(Picture by Denis de Marney) 
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New Shows Reviewed (Con) 

strated by Olive and Russell, a young man 
from the studio who comes to her apart- 
ment to put her through her paces. Harold 
Lang is excruciatingly funny in this absurd 
role and a littke more on these lines would 
have considerably brightened proceedings. 
that decorum which is, unfor- 
CAMBRIDGE FS. 


*“The Iron Duchess’ 
ILLIAM Douglas Home calls his new 
play “an Extravagance”’ thus disarming 

criticism of the comedy’s more glaring 

absurdities, but no doubt there are enough 
of the ingredients which brought success to 
his previous plays to please his many ad- 
mirers, However, for those who find the 
analogy with the Cyprus situation too ob- 
vious, The Iron Duchess may bring a certain 
embarrassment. Perhaps the extravagance 
is not extravagant enough to hide the 

propaganda, which, however worthy, is ill- 

served by the berserk cook and pompous 

cabinet minister. 

Athene Seyler, a disarming Duchess, deter- 
mined to teach logic to the Foreign Office, 
dominates the play, which is directed by 
Jack Minster in a most imposing big-house 
setting by Hutchinson Scott. ope 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Jertod § Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


UNITY 


**Burlesque™’ 


eg putting on this imitation of an 
American style of show, which seems to 
perpetuate in mockery its own origins and 
to do for America’s “ Twenties”’ what the 
Players’ Theatre does for Victorian England, 
Unity gives itself a holiday and indulges in 
pure entertainment without any discover- 
able message. 

The early Chaplin film was a joy and 
the flickering Western and the wicked 
Society film had period appeal. The 
winkle-voiced Queen of Song had immense 
aplomb. Interruptions and front-of-house 
activity were planned but’ imperfectly 
integrated. After the interval a male quartet 
sang old songs with a nice blend of serious- 
ness and mockery. One of the most enjoy- 
able numbers was provided by two guitarists. 
a scrubbing-board and a massive home- 
made instrument of one string—a kind of 
Tobacco Road Philharmonic pleasant to 
hear and fascinating to watch. 

A gentleman gave a long extract from 
The Bells, after Irving, and _ both his 
performance and the interruptions were well 
done. H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Keith Michell as Antony and Margaret Whiting as Cleopatra. 


“Antony and Cleopatra” 


IXTH production of the present season 
at the Old Vic, this revival of “ Antony 
and Cleovatra” has been directed with great 
imagination by Robert Helpmann in strik- 
ing sets and costumes by Loudon Sainthill. 
The incidental music by Gordon Jacob is 
another ingredient which makes this one 
of the most enjoyable of the season’s plays. 
Chief acting honours go to Keith Michell 
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as Antony. During the season to date Mr. 
Michell has demonstrated an_ increasing 
power as a Shakespearean actor. 

It was a bold experiment to cast a twenty- 
four - year-old, comparatively unknown 
actress in the réle of Cleopatra, and it was 
perhaps not surprising that Miss Whiting 
proved not yet fully ready to do full justice 
to this difficult réle. McBean) 


(Picture by Angus 








Cleopatra: If it be love indeed, 
tell me how much 


The opening scene in 
Cleopatra’s Palace. L to 
R: Ingrid Hafner as Iras, 
David Dodimead as 
Alexas, Rosemary Web- 
ster as Charmian, and 
Harold Innocent as 
Mardian. 


Cleopatra Think on me, 
That am with Phoebus’ 
amorous pinches black 
And wrinkled deep in time 
Cleopatra bemoans the 
absence of Antony. 











Lepidus: Good Enobarbus, ‘tis a 
worthy deed, 

And shall become you well, to 
entreat your captain 

To soft and gentle speech. 

Lepidus (Derek Francis) en- 
treats Enobarbus (Derek God- 
frey) to encourage his master, 
Antony, to be tactful. Antony, 
whose wife Fulvia has just 
died, is back in Rome for a 

meeting with Caesar. 


Caesar: You have broken 
The article of your oath, 
which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with 
Lepidus: Soft, Caesar! 
Lepidus acts as peacemaker 
between Caesar (Leon Gluck- 
man, centre left) and Antony, 
who finally agrees to marry 
Caesar’s sister, Octavia. 








Above left: 
Pompey: Sit—and some wine! A 
health to Lepidus! 

The scene aboard Pompey’s 
galley, with, extreme left, 
David King as Sextus 
Pompelius. 


Above 
Octavia: Ay me, most wretched 
That have heart parted 
betwixt two friends 
That do afflict each other 
Octavia (Jacqueline Ellis), 
pleads for her husband when 
Caesar prepares to wage war 
with Antony. 


Left: Antony: Hence with thy 

Stripes; be gone! 
Antony, enraged at Caesar’s 
attempt to come _ between 
him and Cleopatra, causes 
Caesar's messenger (John 
Humphry) to be whipped 
and sends him back to his 

master. 




















Caesar: She shall be buried 
by her Antony 
No grave upon the earth 
shall clip in it 
\ pair so famous 


After the death of An- 
tony, Cleopatra, deter- 
mined not to be taken 
prisoner by Caesar and 
marched ignominiously 
through the streets of 
Rome, arranged for an 
asp to be brought to 
her in a basket of figs. 
When Caesar arrives he 
finds her proudly attired 
in her most magnificent 
robes, already dead, 
with her faithful ser- 
vants lifeless at her feet. 


The closing scene of 
the play, showing the 
dead Cleopatra, and 
the bodies of Iras and 
Charmian, who had 
poisoned themselves 
rather than live on after 
their beloved mistress. 
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Creative Artists in the Theatre 


by 
Elizabethe H. C. Corathiel 
19 
Mstislav 
Dobujinsky 


David Poole, Norman Dixon and 
in Ballet Rambert’s 
for which Mstislav Dobu- 


jinsky designed costumes and scenery. 


OMETHING new has been coming out 

of Russia during recent months. Con- 
trary to expectation, it is not so much an 
epoch-making break with tradition as a 
return to artistic values which many of us 
had grown to regard as out-dated. 

Madame Ulanova was much_ touched 
when—almost alone among the critics—I 
singled out her husband’s work for special 
mention during the visit of the Bolshoi 
Ballet. It seemed to me that although the 
décor in most of the ballets given was by 
no means sensational, occasional 
Act I of Swan Lake, for instance—had an 
extraordinarily evocative charm, lending 
themselves well to romantic lighting and to 
these peculiarly graceful movements which 
so accurately mirrored the “period” in 
which they were set. And this was achieved 
not by daring flights of bizarre imagination, 
but by going back to Old Masters for inspira- 
tion. They were conservative to a degree— 
which rather shocked many who expect 
scenery nowadays to give them an emotional 
jolt. 

Now another Russian has arrived on the 
London scene, one whose reputation inspires 
such deep respect that one cannot fail to 
take his work seriously, much as one may 
be inclined to speculate whether an eighty- 
year-old artist still has something intriguing 
to offer. 

The 
Mstislav 


scenes 


exhibition of 
Dobujinsky 


recent work by 
(one of the most 


(Picture by John Chesworth) 


famous creators of décor for the original 
Diaghileff Ballets) gives the complete denial 
to any misgivings one might have felt. 


Early Years 

Mstislav Dobujinsky graduated from the 
State Academy of Art at St. Petersburg 
long before the First World War, and as 
there was then no embargo on Russians 
leaving their native land, he broadened his 
experience by continuing his art studies in 
Munich, Paris, London and the chief Italian 
cities, devoting much attention to archi- 
tecture. His work has always shown out- 
standing architectural quality, and it was no 
doubt this leaning which drew him towards 
theatrical décor. Diaghileff was quick to 
recognise his genius in this direction, and 
his contributions to the early ballets of that 
great impresario brought him world-wide 
fame—fame which might have _ over- 
shadowed his more permanent artistic work 
if he had not kept up his studio output, his 
paintings being exhibited regularly in the 
leading galleries of this country, as well as 
in Paris, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Brussels, Montreal and the principal 
American cities. 

He left Russia for.good in 1923 and after 
many wanderings—he spent much time in 
England—he settled in the United States 
and become an American citizen. But in 
the European theatre demand for his work 
never ceased, and some of his settings for 





Sadler’s Wells productions in the °30’s are 
still vividly remembered. Now he has been 
back in this country for some months, and 
his latest designs for Madame Rambert’s 
ballet company give abundant proof that 
the original flame of his inspiration still 
burns brightly. 


Deliberate Realism 

They prove also that the new Russian 
realistic approach, avoiding all tricks and 
frills, is quite deliberate. There is an entire 
absence of “ symbolism.” Where a Western 
modernist will pick out one feature as the 
sign-post to an era (gas-light globes, for 
instance, as the symtol of _fin-de-siecle 
exuberance) the Bolshoi aim is a much more 
subtle suggestion of “ period,” and with this 
aim the aged Dobujinsky is completely in 
sympathy. He achieves his ends with the 
simplest and often most economical means. 
and his effects by the imaginative use of 
good, primary colours, Where he scores, 
of course, is in his unerring judgment, based 
on world-travel and _ intimate first-hand 
acquaintance with folk-customs, costumes 
and mental habits. 

One of the scenic artist’s difficulties in 
giving free rein to his imagination in this 
country, he tells me, is that England still 
lags far behind in stage mechanism and 
lighting equipment. Abroad, many of the 


most breath-taking stage effects nowadays 
depend almost entirely on the skilful way 


in which they are lit 
* atmosphere.” 


with a view to 
Construction also plays a 


vital part, and whereas we are making 
enormous strides in what may be called the 
‘ handicraft” aspect of décor, we are still 
miles behind in actual stage construction, 
even in some of our biggest theatres, most 
of which were built many years ago to plans 
which have long since been discarded by 
more go-ahead purveyors of entertainment. 

The elliptical, raked stage, for instance, is 
almost unknown here; on the continent it 
is almost universal, both actors and 
dancers being so accustomed to it 
that they find it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to the flat stage, as the Bolshoi 
Ballet found at Covent Garden last autumn. 


Illusion of Distance 

Notice the skilful way in which Mr. 
Dobujinsky has compensated for the lack of 
structural aid in his latest work—the re- 
staging of Ballet Rambert’s Coppélia. Here 
the back cloth itself has an elliptical open 
space which, with only the silhouetted roof- 
tops of the Renaissance dwellings, and a 
characteristic steeple or two peeping over 
its extreme edge, gives an _ illusion of 
immense distance, though the central 
column with its ornamental Mercury 
brings the whole thing into focus. Notice, 
too, the admirably plain expanse of back- 
ground this drop-scene gives to the move- 
ment of the dancers—there is nothing to 
detract from the lovely lines of their 
attitudes and arabesques, nothing to confuse 
the effect of their gay costumes. 


(Continued on page 20) 


Another glimpse of ‘“* Coppélia,”’ showing Dobujinsky’s design for Act I, in this his latest work. In New York 
he recently created stage sets and costumes for Prokofiev's *‘ War and Peace”’ at the Metropolitan Opera. 
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Creative Artists in the 
Theatre (continued) 


The costumes’ themselves have an 
authentic “ national” character, but this is 
not permitted to outweigh their essential 
purpose—they are basically balletic in the 
true tradition of classical ballet, and, in the 
case of the men, they achieve ease without 
that sacrifice of decorum which is, unfor- 
tunately, all too prevalent in many modern 
costume creations, which, in their straining 
for comfort, tend to overstep the border- 
line of good taste. 

“]T have never found any artist whose 
work pleases me more than that of Mr. 
Dobujinsky,” says Madame Rambert. “ He 
is old, yes, and he formed his * style’ half- 
a-century ago, when Russian ballet was new 
to this country—but his work is not dated, 
and he still has all the freshness of youth 
in his brilliant use of colour and in his 
conception of décor which is_ really 
practical from the dancer’s standpoint. 1 
have always found that the effectiveness of 
a stage set lies purely in the ideas that 
inspired it, and bears practically no relation 
to the cost. Some of the most breath-taking 
sets I have ever possessed—the late Sophie 
Fedorovich’s, for instance—were also the 
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cheapest; and this certainly applies to Mr. 
Dobujinsky’s. For a company like ours, 
which has no money to splash about, their 
economy of means is absolutely invaluable. 
They can be adapted to a stage of any size 
as we travel from place to place, meeting 
very varied conditions—and every struggling 
repertory company will realise the 
advantage of this.” * 


New Shows Reviewed (Cond) 
PALACE 
**Phédre”’ 


ACINE’S preface to his great tragedy 
lends sanction to the idea that the part of 
Phédre might well best be played on the 
muted note Mme. Feuillére has chosen, in 
this, her first essay in the great réle immort- 
alised by Rachel, who by all accounts played 
the Queen with sustained and overwhelming 
passion. 

Feuillére’s Phédre is a woman fighting her 
conscience, pale-faced and tormented in the 
grip of her illicit love for her stepson. Rarely 
during the play did it appear that earthy 
passion utterly broke the bounds of her 
natural virtue. For the most part she 
seemed the unhappy victim of a destiny 
against which she struggled piteously, and 
it was only when she realised she had a rival 
in Aricie, that the full strength of her 
obsession momentarily conquered her. 

In striking red robes, this Phédre domin- 
ated the stage as much with her immobility 
as in her moments of anguish, as when she 
snatches Hippolyte’s sword in her desire for 
self-destruction. For the most part her 
voice was low-toned. One was again aware 
of the superb technique and felt that this 
was after all the part that suited Feuillére’s 
talents most in this present season. Of all 
the company she was best able to override 
in her speaking the disadvantages of the 
rhymed couplets, and truly conveyed the 
author’s skill and greatness. Her death fall 
will long be remembered, 

Of the others in the cast Jean-Francois 
Calvé was a handsome Hippolyte and Mar- 
guerite Coutan-Lambert a splendid Oenone. 
There was nobility in Bernard Noél’s Thesee 
and in Charles Nissar’s Theramene. 

The setting for the play, by Jacques Noel, 
was both simple and imposing, with its 
classical doorway, raised platform, heavy 
looped draperies and the bright blue sky 
beyond. F.S. 


(Continued on page 47) 





Pictures 
by 
Robin 
Adler 


Margaret Lockwood as Dinah Holland and Nigel Stock as Gene Grierson. 


“Subway in the Sky” 2 the savoy 


HIS thriller introduces a new author to the West End, a fact of added 

interest in that lan Main has never been to America though his play 
is set in the heart of New York. The Savoy Theatre of recent years 
has been the triumphant home of murder plays, including the long running 
“Spider’s Web,” in which Margaret Lockwood was the star. “ Subway 
in the Sky ” also introduces Zachary Scott, the American actor and film 
star, to the West End. The play, which is reviewed elsewhere, is directed 
by Murray Macdonald with décor by Disley Jones, and is presented 
by Peter Saunders by arrangement with Hugh Wontner. 
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The opening scene of the play, the action of which takes place throughout 
in a luxury apartment on the top floor of a skyscraper in central New York. 
Dinah Holland has rented the apartment from Anna Grant (Valerie White, 
right), and arrives before her landlady makes a hasty departure. Dinah, 
recently divorced, has come here to get away from her unhappy memories. 


Joseph Hopkins (Reed 
de Rouen), a_ lawyer 
who is in love with 
Dinah, looks in to see 
her safely installed. He 
thinks she has been too 
impetuous in taking this 
apartment without a 
proper agreement, and 
is a little sceptical when 
he hears that Mrs. 
Grant is off to see “a 
dying sister.” 


o 








Left alone, Dinah 
receives a terrible 
shock when an in- 
truder appears at 
the fire escape win- 
dow. It is some 
time before’ she 
discovers that this 
exhausted man is 
Baxter Grant (Za- 
chary Scott), a 
major in the Amer- 
ican army, and the 
real owner of the 
flat. She learns that 
he is on the run, he 
hints on account 
of his supposed 
pro - Communist 
attachments of 


some years ago. 

They fall in love 

and Dinah agrees 

to shelter him from 
the police. 


Two weeks later, 
after sundry en- 
counters with the 
detective Grierson, 
who is convinced 
that the Major will 
make for his home, 
Dinah is surprised 

a return visit 
from Anna, who 
now reveals that 
her husband is 
wanted on a mur- 
der charge. Dinah’s 
faith in her lover 
begins to waver. 








The dramatic moment 
when Grant comes face 
to face with his wife who 
holds a letter from their 
son, a young soldier serv- 
ing with his father at the 
army camp where the 
murder of another soldier 
has taken place. He be- 
lieves Anna holds vital 
evidence, In the angry 
scene which follows Anna 
also meets her death, and 
Grant is now doubly im- 
plicated. 


A moment towards the 
end of the play when the 
truth is finally extracted 
from the Major. It would 
be unfair to divulge how 
the mystery is finally 
cleared up. 








Whispers from 
the Wings .,.;’ 


ker-on 
URING tthe First World War, at 
Karachi in India, a determined little 
lady by the name of Margaret Day was 
born. She was still very young when her 
parents brought her to this country and 
as her mother happened to be a very keen 
film fan, the child was often taken along 
to the cinema because it was inconvenient 
for her to be left at home. In no time little 
Margaret fell under the spell of Charlie 
Chaplin and thought what a wonderful 
thing it would be to grow up and make all 
the world laugh. She insisted upon becoming 
a comedienne and pictured herself the 
darling of the comedy screen, adored by 
everyone who went to see her in order to 
forget their troubles. 

When she was fourteen she had the good 
fortune to see Evelyn Laye in Bitter Sweet, 
when that glamorous musical comedy star 
played in Noél Coward's nostalgic operetta 
after having dazzled New York in the same 
piece. Then young Margaret decided she 
would prefer a life of singing and dancing 
to lilting Viennese waltzes. Evelyn Laye 
became her ideal and the girl reorientated 
her ambitions. 


First Appearance 
Two years later she had her next contact 
with a Noél Coward production, when she 


walked on in Cavalcade at Drury Lane. 
She was chosen because she had long hair 
and looked so right in the Edwardian period 
scenes, especially on the beach when she 
ran about bouncing a ball. Then it was felt 
that the time had come for her to study 
for the stage in all seriousness and she was 
sent to the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, where she became aware of the power 
wielded by great actresses through the 
medium of the speaking voice alone. So 
she changed her mind for the last time and 
decided to become a straight actress, forget- 
ting all about the singing and dancing and 
the custard pie comedy of the screen. 


Daughter Julia 

That is how it all started and how the 
stage was set for the successful career of 
the actress we now all know as Margaret 
Lockwood. During the Second World War 
Miss Lockwood herself became a mother 
and now this 16-year-old daughter, Julia, 
is busy laying the foundations of her own 


Margaret Lockwood 


career. At present she is not in the lime- 
light because she is too busy studying for 
her School Certificate, which she hopes to 
get this summer. 

Like her mother, Julia decided upon a 
theatrical career quite early in life. Like 
her mother, also, she enjoyed dancing and 
begged to be allowed to take lessons from 
the time she was seven. At the age of 
twelve she was offered the title-rdle in 
Heidi, a popular television feature, in which 
she played a young Swiss girl who lived in 
the mountains with her grandfather. She 
had never previously shown any signs of 
wanting to act, but she was ideally cast as 
Heidi and gained immense pleasure from 
playing the part, so she decided to follow 
her mother’s footsteps and become a straight 
actress. 


Julia on Stage 

At the “Q” Theatre she appeared as 
Goldilocks and Alice in Wonderland in 
Christmas productions, when her experience 
of television helped her to characterise those 
difficult parts, which are nursery classics and 
therefore seen by hundreds of children who 
come to the theatre with preconceived ideas 
about them. It was something of an 
occasion when she played daughter on 
television to her own mother in Call It A 


(Continued on page 40) 





ROADWAY has been devoting itself in 

determined fashion to giving people a 
chance to laugh. Degree of success in this 
undertaking has been varied. Playwrights, 
producers and actors have offered a range 
of comic effort, but their meetings of talents 
have not been consistently in concert. 


Bea Lillie Again 

Beatrice Lillie, for example, who has only 
to raise a quizzical eyebrow to prove her 
genius, was not aided to any great extent 
by the script writers of Ziegfeld Follies, in 
which she was starred at the Winter Garden. 
Needless to say, she was able to provide a 
number of hilarious moments between 
parades of impressively handsome show 
girls, and some pleasant dancing. 

It was a bountiful show physically, good 
to look at the expensively accoutred, but 
lacking in inventiveness. Beautiful girls were 
brought on regularly. Skits and song 
numbers were proportioned of fairly 
standard light romance and broad cartoon- 
ing. Dancers Harold Lang and Helen 
Wood, and comedians Billy de Wolfe and 
John Philip pitched in heartily to help 
things along, but the spark of bright 
showmanship lit up only intermittently. 

For her part, Miss Lillie struggled with 
a limp lobster, coyly pretended to be a 
sultan’s harem favourite, was projected out 
over the audience sitting in a property 
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Echoes 
from 


Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 
reviewed 


Left: John Philip and 
Beatrice Lillie in a 
moment from “Ziegfeld 
Follies,”’ reviewed below. 


(Picture by 
Friedman-A beles) 


moon, and frightened the wits out of airline 
passengers as a mad_= stewardess. A 
fabulously wondrous comedienne is Miss 
Lillie, a fact that has been self-evident for 
a long time. 

Non-musical entries were several. Paul 
Douglas was starred in A Hole in the Head, 
by Arnold Schulman, presented by The 
Producers Theatre. This was an amiable 
comedy drama about the footloose pro- 
prietor of a not too prosperous tourist 
hotel in Florida. Core of the story 
revolves around his efforts as a widower 
to prove to his more conventional and 
financially successful relatives from New 
York that he is capable of providing a 
proper home for his small son. Both he 
and the boy strenuously resist attempts to 
fit them into what they consider a humdrum 
life of economic stability. 


Jewish - New York Idiom 

Mr. Douglas was excellent in the réle of 
a likable man who has never really 
matured, and who possesses qualities of 
pathos. Characters of the brother and 
sister-in-law, written and played in Jewish- 
New York idiom, were well drawn, and 
acted with highly amusing proficiency by 
David Burns and Kay Medford. 

Tom Ewell returned to Broadway from 
Hollywood in The Tunnel of Love, a 
Theatre Guild offering written by Joseph 





Fields and Peter DeVries. His rdle was 
reminiscent of that of his previous success, 
The Seven Year Itch. He brought to it his 
accomplished flair for comedy involving a 
mild young suburbanite husband whose one 
extra-curricular expedition into romance 


brings on complicated consequences. 


Suburban Humour 

The play, set in a Connecticut commuter 
community, derives much of its humour 
from good-natured jibes at the suburban 
way of life. Principally, the complications 
are concerned with a child born out of 
wedlock, and the scheme of the mother, 
who happens to be a representative of an 
adoption agency, to place the progeny in 
the childless family of the married father. 

Assisting Mr. Ewell in this rather intrigu- 
ing nonsense were Nancy Olson as the wife, 
a talented and personable young lady 
essaying her first Broadway rdéle after 
considerable success in motion pictures and 
television; Sylvia Daneel, as the medium 
of baby exchange; and Elisabeth Fraser and 
Darren McGavin as the couple next door 
who have no need for adoption services. 

The play was well devised for comic turns 
of dialogue and situation, although the 
major theme tended to wear a bit thin. 
Presence of Mr. Ewell, with his entertaining 
approach to the plight of a settled husband 
caught out of bounds, helped it over the 
uncertain spots. 

Holiday for Lovers brought Don Ameche 


to the hustings in his second stage réle and 
his first in a non-musical. (His previous 
Broadway appearance was in Silk Stockings.) 
The play, termed a romantic comedy by its 
author, Ronald Alexander, takes a middle- 
aged American couple on their first trip 
to Europe. They have two grown daughters. 
The younger is on the journey with them. 
The other has been studying music in Paris. 
Chief point of plot development lies in the 
difficult adjustment of the father, an insular 
type of successful business man, to the 
larger horizons of Continental customs, in 
particular the fact of his daughters falling 
in love with an artist and a musician, 
respectively. 


Unsophisticated Comedy 

Mood was one of light comedy, under- 
scored by a frank sentimentality and one or 
two genuinely touching scenes between the 
two sisters, and the father and mother. It 
was, perhaps, a little too unsophisticated 
for the Broadway taste in comedy. Mr. 
Ameche caught the character of the father 
in understanding style. Carmen Mathews 
was rightly natural as the mother. The 
daughters were sincerely and charmingly 
played by Sandra Church and Ann Flood. 

A comedy that couldn't come to a 
satisfactory transmutation was Good as 
Gold, a fantasy about a young scientist 
who discovers a way to turn gold into dirt 
which produces gigantic vegetables. He 
hopes by this phenomenon to abolish 


(Continued on 
page 40) 


Darren McGavin, 
Elisabeth Fraser, 
Nancy Olson and 
Tom Ewell in a scene 
from ‘“‘The Tunnel 
of Love,”’ a Theatre 
Guild production. 


(Picture by 
Friedman-A beles) 





Compagnie 


HE return visit of Edwige Feuillére and 

her company proved a highlight of the 
theatrical season. Enthusiastic audiences at 
the Palace Theatre once again paid tribute 
to the great French actress and once again 
the critics have been debating the question 
as to whether Madame Feuillére the 
greatest actress in the world. 


1S 


The season opened with La Dame aux 
Cameélias, seen before in London, in which 
Mme. Feuillére’s Marguerite Gautier con- 
tinues a superb example of stage technique 
in a melodrama which in 
little to commend it. 


these days has 


The second programme consisted of two 
short plays: Henri Becque’s La Parisienne, 
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Edwige Feuillere 


and Prosper Mérimée’s La Carosse du Saint- 
Sacrement. In the former Mme. Feuillére 
as Clotilde had a réle perfectly suited to her 
brilliant talents, though in La Carosse she 
was not so convincing as the temperamental 
South American actress. Of the clever sup- 
porting company Bernard Noél and Pascal 
Mazzotti particularly were by no means 
overshadowed by the brilliant star. Phédre, 
reviewed elsewhere (see also the frontispiece 
portrait this month), in which Edwige 
Feuillére is making her first appearance on 
any stage, completed the repertory. 

The was presented by Peter 
Daubeny Presentations Ltd., by arrange- 
ment with Leon Hepner and Société des 
Spectacles Lumbroso-Paris. 


season 








Scenes from the first three plays. 


Above left: Edwige Feuillére, Jean- 
Daniel Ehrmann, Eliane Zucchini and 
Bernard Noéi in Act Ill of ** La Dame 
aux Camelias.”” The play was produced 
by Edwige Feuillére, with décor and 
costumes by Bernard Evein. 


Above right: Edwige Feuillére as La 

Perichole and Pascal Mazzotti a 

Vice-Roi in ‘“*La Carosse du 5S: 
Sacrement.”’ 


Right: A scene from *“ La Parisienne,”’ 

with Edwige Feuillére as Clotilde and 

Bernard Noél as Lafont. These two 

plays were produced by hel Vitold 

with costumes and décor by Jean 
Goutman. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 
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Polo: Hey, come on. . . we're all going dancing. Hey, Celia, come on, we're all going dancing. The floors are 
crooked, Johnny. Celia: You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
Safly Ann Howes as Celia, Sam Wanamaker as Polo and Bonar Colleano as Johnny in an 
early scene from the play. 


“A Hatiul of Rain’ 


at the Princes 


M'' AEL V. GAZZO’S American play is strong drama which calls 
forth some excellent acting in Sam Wanamaker’s production at Princes 
Theatre. Heading the cast are Sally Ann Howes (making her first appear- 
Pictures ance in straight theatre) as Celia Pove, Bonar Colleano as Johnny Pope, 
by her husband, Sam Wanamaker as Polo, her brother aw and George 
Houston-Rogers Coulouris as John Pope Sr., her father-in-law. The setting, which 
atmospherically conveys the Popes’ re-modelled apartment on New York’s 
Lower East Side, is designed by W. Stanley Moore. A review of the play 

appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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Father: Wow! Whew! . that’s strong coffee. Turkish? 
Celia: No, it’s not Turkish. It’s just plain ordinary everyday coffee 
The opening scene in Johnny and Celia Pope’s tenement apartment. Johnny’s father (George 

Coulouris, right) is paying his favourite son a flying visit. 
M other 


Not even an ounce one 
put it pocket How many 


In my 


Mother (Al 


lousy 


spoon of 
times did I 


morphine 
bring it 


and I 
to 


put my 
They ll 


life on the block every time I 
you? give me ten years for 
Mulock), dope racketeer, and his cronies, torment Johnny, who, unbeknown to 


carrying that 
his wife, is a drug addict, having acquired the habit in hospital after being wounded in the 
Korean War. 
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Polo Hey, Celia, let’s get 
some good music on, 
Celia: You get your clothes off 
and get to bed 
Polo lives with his 
brother and _ sister-in-law 
and on _ this occasion 
comes home drunk fol- 
lowing trouble with his 
father, for Polo had 
been unable to find the 
money he had promised 
him. A difficult psycho- 
logical situation exists 
between the sons and 
their father—a blustering, 
feckless type who, when 
his wife died, had put his 
young boys in an orphan- 
age, and now. expects 
their undying devotion. 


Johnny: Let's forget the old 
man and get to bed. 


Johnny, befuddled and 

desperate for the drug 

which he has not been 

able to get, is uncon- 

scious of the more-than- 

friendly attitude of Polo 
to his wife. 








Polo: Look, you know how I 
feel about you How do you 
feel about me? 

Celia: 1 don’t know 

For a long time Celia, 

who is expecting a baby, 

has been unhappy about 
her husband’s strange be- 
haviour and the fact that 
he is out night after 
night. She is convinced 
that he is with another 
woman and it is natural 
enough that she should 
find solace in Polo’s sym- 
pathy. Her  brother-in- 
law, his tongue loosened 
by drink, confesses that 
he loves her. 





Celia: You're jealous 

Polo: Why should I be jealous? 
It’s always been the same 
It's not only him . . it’s all 
my damn relatives. As long 
as I can remember, always 
laughing at me... 

Celia: You don't like your 
father very much do you? 
Why didn’t you lend your 
father the money . . . he said 
you promised 


ater that evening Polo 
comes round from his 
drinking bout and finds 
his sister-in-law alone. 








Johnny: I'm home! Do you 
understand that? I'm home 
now! I haven’t been, but 
I am now. Here! 1 bought 
this today 

Celia: What is it? 

Johnny: You said it was going 
to be a girl, didn’t you? Five 
dresses, one for every day of 
the weck 

Celia has made up her 

mind to leave her hus- 

band, but when _= she 
comes home from _ her 
office the following even- 
ing she finds a much- 
changed Johnny full of 
contrition and eager for 
reconciliation. But John- 
ny omits to tell Celia 
about his drug addiction, 
and Celia only hears the 
truth later, when Polo 
forces his brother to 
confess to his wife. 


Polo: He told you 
and telling you hasn't 
changed anything. He’s 
still a junkey ° 

. don’t you under- 
Stand that he’s sick? 

John Pope is fin- 

ally told the un- 

savoury truth about 

Johnny and what 

had happened to 

the money Poio 
had promised him. 

The news is a ter- 

rible blow to his 

pride in his belov- 
ed younger son. 

Meantime the shock 

causes Celia to 

have a threatened 

miscarriage and she 

is rushed to the 
doctor. 





Polo: Heh, Mother there’s eight hundred . count it downstairs will you? 


Having experienced the horror of his brother’s sufferings when he tried to give up the drug 
once before, Polo, weakly, out of love for Johnny, has all this time been finding the money to 
buy off the drug pedlar. But now there is no more money and in any case Johnny is deter- 
mined to conquer his craving. So Polo pays Mother the money owing to him and turns to 
comfort his brother, already beginning to suffer the effects of the withdrawal of the drug. 

(Left, Vivian Matalon as Apples and 

centre, Bernard Bresslaw as Chuch). 


Johnny Pop Watch over me watch over me 
Don’t let them come near me again. Don’t let 
me go, willya, Pop? 

Johnny’s father is helpless in the face of 

his son’s agony, and it is Celia, when she 

returns from the doctor—the baby has 

been saved—who firmly takes matters in 

hand. She rings the police as the curtain 

falls, reporting her husband as a drug 

addict, knowing out of her love that this 

is the only way to Johnny’s_ ultimate 
salvation. 











Fifty Years 
of 
Clowning 


by Eric Johns 





DWARD GERMAN'’S immortal comic 
opera, Tom Jones, was first seen in 
London just fifty years ago, at the Apollo 
Theatre. The premiére was an occasion in 
more than one sense because it also marked 
the first appearance in London, in the small 
part of Rosie Lucas, of a fourteen-year-old 
actress by the name of Cicely Courtneidge. 

That idolised Edwardian light opera 
star, Hayden Coffin, headed the cast, which 
also included Ruth Vincent, Carrie Moore, 
Dan Rolyat, Jay Laurier and two young 
people on the threshold of what subsequent- 
ly turned out to be remarkable careers- 
Dorothy Ward and Harry Welchman. It 
was a night to remember and is still 
remembered vividly by Miss Courtneidge. 
at present celebrating her jubilee year in 
the theatre by breaking new ground. In 
Ronald Millar's comedy, The Bride and the 
Bachelor at the Duchess, she is appearing 
in a straight play for the first time in the 
West End. 

Though she has clowned her way through 
fifty years of musical comedy and revue 
and earned the special affection of all 
connoisseurs of light entertainment, Miss 
Courtneidge is the last one to encourage 
young people of today to go on the stage. 
As far as musicals are concerned, the fight 
is tougher than ever and it is practically 
impossible to learn one’s job as thoroughly 
as she did in her young days. 

Away back before the First World War, 
when the Gaiety, the Shaftesbury and 
Dalys specialised in musical comedy, there 
was always a chance for a _ promising 
youngster to get a foot on the bottom rung 
of the ladder. Before the advent of 
mechanised entertainment, the touring 
system was at its height. After the 
London run of a musical comedy, as many 
as three touring companies would be on the 
road at the same time, playing the Number 
One, Two and Three towns of the 
provinces Any worthwhile beginner could 
start in the chorus on the Number Three 
tour; the management would keep an eye 


































































Cicely Courtneidge as she appears in her first straight 
role, in ** The Bride and the Bachelor,”’ at the Duchess. 
(Picture by Michael Boys) 














on her and if she showed signs of fulfilling 
any real promise, she would be promoted 
the following season to a small part on the 
Number Two tour. If her talent had the 
makings of West End stardom, she would 
be tried out in a leading part on the Number 
One tour before the end of the second year. 

































HE musical comedy kings of that time, 

George Edwardes and Miss Courtneidge’s 
own father, Robert Courtneidge, were always 
out to discover and exploit new talent and 
willing to pay for an embryonic star to have 
singing and dancing lessons in readiness to 
shoulder the responsibility of a musical 
comedy lead in their London productions. 
Today, with touring practically non-existent, 
musical comedy aspirants are frustrated 
from the beginning, finding it so very 
difficult to get any practical experience. 

Robert Courtneidge always wanted to see 
his daughter appear as a boy, though she 
was an essentially feminine young woman. 
with no particular ambition to wear trousers 
on the stage. Night after night he sent her 
to watch Vesta Tilley, the greatest male 
impersonator of all time; she was given 
strict instructions to observe the polish and 
(Continued on page 40) 



























Right: ‘Salad Days”’ 
(Vaudeville). Myles 
Rudge, Eleanor Drew, 
James Cairncross, Doro- 
thy Primrose, Bob Harris 
and Michael Barrington 
in the “Cleopatra” Night 
Club scene. This delight- 
ful musical show is near- 
ing its 1,150th perform- 
ance. 


left: ‘* The 
Mousetrap ’ 

(Ambassa- 

dors). 

Patric Doo- 
nan in the 
role of De- 
tective - Ser- 
geant Trotter 
in Agatha 
Christie’s 
long - run- 
ning thriller. 





“Grab Me a Gondola” 
(Lyric). Joan Heal as Vir- 
ginia Jones and Johnny 
Ladd as Cmdr. Fitz- 
morris, R.N., in a scene 
from Julian More and 
James  Gilbert’s _ lively 
new musical comedy. 


** Double Image’ (St. 
James’s), Sheila Sim as 
Elsa Fanshaw, Ernest 
Clark as Inspector Gor- 
don, John Stevens as 
Sergeant Robins and 
Richard Attenborough in 
the thriller by Roger 
MacDougall and Ted 
Allan 
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“The Waltz of the Toreadors’’ (Criterion). Renee 

Asherson as Mlle, de Ste-Euverte, Trader Faulkner 

as Gaston, Beatrix Lehmann as the General’s wife 

and Hugh Griffith as General St. Pé in a scene 
from the comedy by Jean Anouilh. 


“Dry Rot’? (Whitehall). Brian Rix as 
Fred Phipps in the successful farce by 
John Chapman, 


“The Boy Friend’ (Wynd- 
hams). Anthony Hayes 
and Patricia Webb as 
they appear in the Car- 
nival scene in Sandy 
Wilson’s musical comedy. 


“The Merchant of Ven- 
ice’? (Old Vic). Robert 
Helpmann as Shylock in 
Michael Benthall’s im- 
pressive production. 








Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

Day, but, so far, they have not appeared on 
the stage together. They almost did, in 
Spider's Web, the Agatha Christie thriller 
in which Miss Lockwood made a memorable 
return to the stage after more than a decade 
of film-making. 

In that play Miss Lockwood had a young 
daughter, Pippa, played by Margaret Barton. 
In the early days of the run at the Savoy 
she thought it would be a wonderful idea 
to take the play to Australia for the 
Olympic Games, with Julia playing Pippa. 
The plan had to be abandoned because the 
play ran for two years in London, by which 
time it was too late to make the necessary 
arrangements for a Melbourne season to 
coincide with the Games. What is more, 
when young Julia saw Margaret Barton’s 
masterly playing as the little girl, she 
admitted she could never hope to equal it. 
It called for the technique of an experienced 
adult actress and so the mother and daughter 
partnership never came to pass. But it will, 
because they are both so keen to work 
together. 

Meanwhile Miss Lockwood has returned 
to the Savoy in yet another thriller, Ian 
Main’s Subway in the Sky. It so happens 
that the gap between the last night of 


Spider's Web and the first night of Subway 
in the Sky 


was filled by another thriller, 
Double Image, which has since transferred 
to the St. James’s. In other words, since 
the end of 1954 thrillers have held sway at 
the Savoy, which tempts Miss Lockwood 
to suggest it should become a permanent 
thriller theatre, comparable with the Grand 
Guignol in Paris. There always seems to be 
a public for at least one thriller in the West 
End, so if the Savoy specialised in that type 
of entertainment, authors might _ start 
writing for that particular theatre, where 
eventually it would be possible to present 
a repertoire of thrillers. * 


Echoes from Broadway (( onid.) 
hunger throughout the world. 
utilised to project satire 
Congressmen, bureaucrats and _ officials. 
Basic premise, however, was _ ill-defined 
and the whole thing seemed at loose ends. 

Off-Broadway, at the Shakespearewrights 
auditorium theatre, the American Savoyards 
offered a seldom-seen Gilbert and Sullivan 
work, Utopia, Limited, a spoofing of the 
British system of politics and economics. It 
would seem to be an interesting addition 
to the G & S repertoire. The production 
was staged attractively by Dorothy Raedler. 
The company, boasting a number of good 
voices, was a capable one, if not uniformly 
attuned to the difficult intricacies of Savoy- 
ard presentation. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre 
presented the American Shakespeare 
Festival production of The Taming of the 
Shrew. Cast was substantially the same as 
that seen last season at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, but in the transference something was 
lost. It was not as good a show as memory 
recalls from the summer version. * 


Theme was 
on Washington 





Fifty Years of Clowning (Conid.) 

timing of this supreme artist, though young 
Cicely secretly preferred to try and emulate 
the charm of Gertie Millar. However, her 
father proved right and the time came when 
Cicely Courtneidge’s male impersonations 
became the rage of the music halls, as she put 
over her jolly hit-numbers with an individual 
dash which no one has been able to copy, 
let alone eclipse. The straight theatre 
always appealed to her strongly and she 
could never resist the effortless comedy 
acting of Charles Hawtrey and Marie 
Tempest. Apart from being entertained by 
their sparkling performances, she enjoyed 
being dazzled by their masterly technique, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Wolfit 








@ Scenes from 
Donald Wolfit’s 
production of Henry 
de Montherlant’s 
** The Master of 
Santiago,”’ trans- 
lated by Jonathan 
Griffin. This play 
was followed on 
26th March by the 
same author's 
** Malatesta.”"’ 
i bove left: Mary 
Pat Morgan as 
Mariana and Rosa- 
lind Iden as Tia 
Campanita. Above 
Don Alvaro (Donald 
Wolfit, centre) ad- 
dresses the Knights 
of the Order of 
Santiago (L to R 
Ronald Harwood as 
Don Enrique, 
Joseph Chelton as 
Vargas, Norman 
Claridge as Obre- 
gon, Llewellyn Rees 
as Olmeda and 
Austin Trevor as 
Don Bernal). 
Left: Another 
moment from Act 1. 


(Picture by Adam) 
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What is a Producer? 


N his second and most recent book (The 

Producer and the Play, MacDonald, 30s.) 
Mr. Norman Marshall, himself a well-known 
English producer, and now Head of the 
Drama Department of the commercial 
television company Associated-Rediffusion, 
attempts to answer the question posed in the 
title of this article. 

Mr. Marshall's is valuable, if not an 
invaluable book. In some 290 pages, and 
with some 50 plates, he tells the story of 
the modern theatrical producer from the 
days of the scenic innovations of Madame 
Vestris at the Olympic Theatre in London 
125 years ago, to the present day, when this 
appellation, first used sixty or seventy years 
ago (when As You Like It was “* Produced 
under the direction of the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield’), is again current. Indeed now 
that contemporary West End managers, 
following in the footsteps of their American 
cousins, are once again coming to be called 
* producers,” the producer of Mr. Marshall's 
title, like his film counterpart, is being 
referred to more and more as the “director” 
(of a production). 


a 


"THE notions of the function of a producer 
in Mr. Marshall's sense of the term 
have rarely been properly understood in 
this country. Names of persons like 
Antoine, Lugné-Poé, Stanislavsky, Jessner, 
Reinhardt, Meyerhold, Copeau, have never 
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* 

Left: A photograph of Gordon Craig taken last summer 
by his grand-daughter, Helen Craig, at his pension in 
Vence in the South of France. (The first part of 
Craig’s memoirs, with illustrations, covering the years 
1872-1906, entitled “* Index to the Story of my Days,” 
will be published by Hulton Press later in the year, to 
sell at 30s.). Above: Norman Marshall, whose new 
book, ** The Producer and the Play,’’ has aroused con- 
siderable interest. (Portrait by Russell Jarvis) 


by Ossia Trilling 


been more than names. When Copeau’s 
nephew Michel Saint-Denis settled in this 
country before the last war, one would 
have expected a critic like James Agate to 
have been fully informed of the functions 
of a theatrical producer. Julius Gellner 
tells of his complete astonishment on open- 
ing The Sunday Times after the London 
opening of his production of Othello at the 
Old Vic in 1942. Having brought to the 
play a profound preparation that only a 
producer reared in the Reinhardt school 
could bring, he elaborated with Frederick 
Valk and the rest of the company in the 
exactest detail how the _ interpretations 
should be expressed in terms of the 
individual performances of the actors, of 
the tempi, intonations, movements, orches- 
tration of sound and plastic image, and so 
forth. The final production was _ truly 
magnificent. The hours of thought given 
to it by Mr. Gellner had repaid his efforts. 
Valk was a great and effective Othello, and 
the others followed suit. Agate described 
in detail how the conception of the rdle, 
as played by Valk, affected him, and went 
on to praise each individual and _ the 
collective performances. At the end of his 
notice appeared the words (I quote from 
memory): Mr. Gellner’s groupings were 
admirable, 

Mr. Marshall 
producer’s rdéle 


the 
little 


it clear that 
function has a 


makes 
and 





more to it than “the groupings” and his 
main thesis is on the whole justified: “If 
this book has proved anything it is that 
the great producers have done far more 
than the actors for the art of playwriting by 
inducing men of letters to become men of 
the theatre.” Now, a word of caution. If, 
as I hope, this book becomes “required 
reading” for the student of drama (lay or 
professional), let him beware of the misprints 
and other errors, of which Ii have listed 
over 110 separately (there are many more 
if counted individually). Here are the most 
blatant: the Moscow Art Theatre was 
founded in 1898 (not 1893); Stanislavsky 
produced Uriel Acosta in 1895 (not 1894); 
Building a Character was his third (not his 
second) book; Gielgud produced Loye for 
Love in 1943 (not 1942); the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen’s producer was Chronegk (his 
name appears numbers of times in the text 
as Kroneg, which is the perpetuation of a 
faulty transliteration by J. J. Robbins in his 
translation of Stanislavsky’s My Life in Art); 
the scene of Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper is 
not laid in the slums of Dickensian (sic) 
London; the German critic Herbert Ihering 
is twice quoted as Kering; and so on ad 
infinitum. The publishers should issue an 
errata list to all purchasers of the book. 


R. Marshall earns our gratitude for 

“debunking” the Method or rather 
the misapprehensions that still abound about 
the Stanislavsky system. Equally salutary 
is his reminder to advocates of the return 
to an Elizabethan stage that the original 
model had the worst sight-lines of any type 
of theatre (a third of the audience could not 
see the actors at all, he suggests). His 
reference to the new stages and theatres 
being built all over Germany today put one 
in mind of the following quotation: 
“Germany has already taken up this question 
and is building afresh Germany is 
doing everything which the duffers who call 
themselves Englishmen say is not possible 
to do.” 

This is taken not from Mr. Marshall's 
book but from Gordon Craig's On the Art 
of the Theatre, first published in 1911 and 
now re-issued by the same _ publishers 
(Heinemann, 25s.) virtually in facsimile 
form. In a new preface Mr. Craig protests 
that he was unable to get the publishers to 
agree to his making improvements in this 
historical volume. More's the pity. Apart 
from the needless perpetuation of 45-year- 
old misprints (“tame crat,” “sons of Los,” 
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WHO’s WHO 
IN THE 
THEATRE 


Compiled and edited by John Parker 


Here is a new and revised 12th 
Edition of this standard work. 
Completely up to date, it is packed 
full of information and interest and is 
an essential book for anyone 
concerned with the theatre. 


£5 5s net. 


.. the best and most useful 
directory of the stage ever 
compiled.’’- Daily Mail (from a 
review of a former edition). 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





showgirl, her baronet husband and their 
hilarious adventures; pokes fun at every- 


thing phoney and pretentious lls. 6d. 


Coming Shortly 


The standard text book 


THE ART OF MAKE-UP 





Dennis Gray 


STOLL 


FEED HIM 
WITH APRICOCKS 


The witty story of an ex-Broadway 


NO PEOPLE LIKE 
SHOW PEOPLE 
Pete Collins 16s. 


Serge Strenkovsky 25s. 
MULLER 











Repertory in Transition 


by Laurence Evans 


> Scotland’s Native Talent 


HE rugged individuality of the Scot 

has found one outlet in the foundation 
of a national theatre. For that is really 
what the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre has 
become. Thirteen years after its beginning 
inspired by James Bridie, the theatre 
continues to present repertory productions 
of the highest standard. This success story 
is proof that where the national character- 
istics of a race of people are strongly 
marked, as with the Celtic strain, the live 
theatre so often establishes itself as one of 
the most important facets of their lives. It 
is so with the Irish and, since 1943, has 
meant the same to the Scots. 

In recent times the Glasgow Unity 
Theatre probably came nearest to a national 
theatre for it was the first to break away 
from English ways, yet its “leftish” approach 
could not make it truly representative of 
Scottish ardour, which in canny enthusiasm 
looked beyond the realm of political 
sectarianism in the arts. 

Scottish nationalism of the kindly sort has 


often lain dormant. Don’t ask me why it 
took so long in crystallising in the theatre, 
unless it was because the restraining 
influence of the indigenous religion was heavy 
over the land. It is of satisfying and far 
reaching significance that for 13 years such 
a theatre as the Citizens has flourished not 
in the more independent Highlands, but in 
an ancient city of the industrial belt. 

The company started in a small theatre 
owned by the Scottish Academy of Music. 
Two years later they moved to the Princess’s 
Theatre, now 80 years old, on the south side 
of the river. A capital of £1500 and a 
guarantee from the Arts Council for £1000, 
which was never drawn upon, were its 
monetary assets. But far greater were its 
other inherited assets of native talent as 
supplied by the founder, James Bridie, 
doubling as Scottish sage and playwright. 

Two years ago, with the expiration of a 
ten years’ lease, the shrewd City Corpora- 
tion stepped in and bought the building for 
£17000 and has since rented it to the 


Left: A scene from 
Glasgow’s Citizens’ 
Theatre production 
of “Richard I,” in 
which John West- 
brook is seen as 
King Richard. This 
Shakespeare produc- 
tion was presented 
last October. 


Left: L to R, An- 
drew Keir, Molly 
Urquhart, Nora 
Laidlaw, Fulton 
Mackay, Donald 
Layne - Smith, and 
George Davies in a 
moment from the 
World Premiére of 
“The Original John 
Mackay,”’ by Alas- 
tair M. Dunnett, 
which was produced 
at the Citizens’ 
Theatre, Glasgow, 
in April last year. 





Right: A seene from the 
Dundee Repertory Com- 
pany’s production of ‘* My 
Three Angels,” with, L to 
R, Kenneth Outwin, Joan 
Berringer, Philip Bond and 
Norman Cunningham. 


Pictures by 


Napier Studios Ltd 


Right: A dramatic moment 
from Dundee Repertory’s 
production of ‘The Sha- 
dow of Doubt,”’ by Nor- 
man King In the picture, 
L to R, are William Red- 
mond, Daphne Grey and 
Raymond Westwell. 


Theatre administration. 
assured. 

The seating capacity of the Princess 
Theatre is 1100 and although, because of 
its size, it is difficult to fill, an audience of 
more than 800 is not unusual. The company 
is non-profit making and productions are on 
a fortnightly basis. 

William MacIntosh, the general manager, 
tells me they have attempted to put plays in 
repertoire, so that they may be re-presented 
within a short space of time, but the result so 
far has not been rewarding. The company 
comprises ten players, and the future policy, 
as in the past and present, is to produce plays 
which would not normally be seen in 
Glasgow and to encourage Scots dramatists, 
actors and technicians. There is co-opera- 
tion with other repertories in the exchange 
of players and costumes and the exchange 
of full productions is being considered. 

Mr. MaclIntosh’s outlook is optimistic. 
The repertory movement may be struggling 


Permanency is thus 


but is very much alive, he _ declares. 
Obviously whatever teething troubles the 
Glasgow theatre might have suffered—some 
say the English connection is too strong 
Scotland has the opportunity of contributing 
an immense amount to the drama of the 
United Kingdom on home territory. There 
will be others like Bridie, endearing them- 
selves equally to English and Scots audiences. 

Seventeen years ago a theatre was 
founded at Dundee. High ideals have made 
it one of the important repertories of the 
British Isles, even if its output is not 
universally Gaelic. 


In the following words, George Holst, the 


director of production, epitomised his 
opinion of the conditions prevailing in these 
distasteful fifties: ““ The state of the theatre 
will remain precarious until we change our 
whole attitude towards the arts,” he said. 


“We must recognise that they, together 


(Continued on page 48) 





Thirty Years Ago 


OW did the American theatre look to 

the English thirty years ago? In an article 
in the April 1927 THEATRE Wor LD the fol- 
lowing comments are made by Olga Nether- 
sole (who died in 1951 at the age of 80), 
well-known English actress of the day, who 
had made her first appearance in America in 
1894. She had just returned from her first 
visit to New York since 1914, and in the 
following extracts notes some of the differ- 
ences she had found, particularly since her 
original visit in 1894, 

‘I had not been there,” says Miss Nether- 
sole, 1914, when I closed my last 
professional tour just before the outbreak of 
war. So it was natural I should find many 
interesting changes and developments in 
local theatre conditions. They were cer- 
tainly remarkable and striking, but as noth- 
ing when compared with the American 
theatre as I first new it in 1894, the year of 
my first starring tour in the country. 

‘There were less than twenty first-class 
theatres in the city of New York. Today 
they have more than seventy, and the build- 
ing of several more was on foot before I 
sailed for home. The highest price for seats 
used to be one-and-a-half dollars (English 
money 6/-). Now they charge anything from 
three dollars to ten dollars (from 12/- to 
£2). In 1894 we could count native Ameri- 
can dramatists on the fingers of one hand 
and even so plays from their pens were 
seldom produced and never in demand. 


* since 


THEATRE WORLD 


Extracts 
from the 
April 
1927 
“Theatre 
World”’ Die Cr Mat 


KO 


Practically, English plays and adaptations 
from the French and the German supplied 
American theatres with all that was needed. 

‘In my early days in America its theatri- 
cal managers came regularly to England for 
their plays. They transported, when pos- 
sible, entire companies of players and pro- 
ductions of such successes as they thought 
would appeal to their audiences. How things 
have changed, since nowadays English 
managers go regularly to New York to find 
plays suitable for presentation in London! 
America, apparently, has become a produc- 
ing centre of great importance. 

‘Today, they have probably more suc- 
cessful dramatists than we have in England, 
and in spite of the recent rumpus in New 
York about undesirable plays, these Ameri- 
can dramatists are writing for the most part 
strong, virile plays dealing with native con- 
ditions and _ psychology some of them 


For Winter Nights 
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Dramatic moment from W. 
Somerset Maugham’s ** The 
Letter,” produced at the 
Playhouse Theatre. In this 
illustration from the April 
1927 ‘* Theatre World,” 
Gladys Cooper as Leslie 
Crosbie is telling the story 
of what happened before 
She shot Hammond. Also 
in the picture, L-R are: 
Nigel Bruce as her husband, 
Leslie Faber as Howard 
Joyce, a lawyer, and James 
Raglan as John Withers. 





Thirty Years Ago (Contd. 


extremely interesting and all full of promise 
for the future.” 
Pa *: + 

In April 1927 the great American film star, 
Pauline Frederick was appearing in London 
at the Lyceum in Madame X, the strong 
drama by Alexendre Bisson, well-known for 
its trial scene. The THEATRE WORLD critic 
wrote: “ As a screen actress Pauline Freder- 
ick has few equals and no superiors. Her 
genius has surmounted even the mediocre 
material and uninspired direction of recent 
years, and when she is adequately served 
by her scenario writers she rises to magnifi- 
cent heights. 

“ Those mobile features, burning eyes, and 
eloquent hands compel attention, and the 
baby-faced brigade of Hollywood nonenti- 
ties, with their ‘hundred-per-cent sex appeal’ 
and one-per-cent ability, are relegated to 
their rightful sphere, 

“It was as Madame X that Pauline Fred- 
erick reached the zenith of her screen career, 
and, consequently, her appearance in the 
stage version has aroused much interest. The 
result is not altogether satisfactory. The 


fact is that the respective techniques of stage 
and screen are so utterly different that for 
one individual to excel in both spheres is 


beyond reasonable expectation ...” 
* 4s * 


The following extracts give news of new 
productions during April 1927: 


** The Constant Wife ” 

** Wednesday, April 6th, sees the production at the 
Strand Theatre of this new play by Somerset Maugham. 
The piece—a comedy—which has been called ‘a bril- 
liant dramatic cynicism,’ by an American critic, is 
produced by Basil Dean on behalf of Horace Watson, 
who originally intended it for the Haymarket. Fay 
Compton plays the title réle, with Heather Thatcher, 
Mary Jerrold, Marda Vanne, Paul Cavanagh, Frederick 
Lloyd and Leon Quartermaine in the other principal 
rdles.”’ 


** Abie’s Irish Rose ” 

‘April llth is the date chosen by 
and Waller for the production at the 
of Anne Nicholls’ phenomenally 
which has been running in 
like five years It will be 
all-American company.”’ 


Messrs Clayton 
Apollo Theatre 
successful comedy 
New York for something 
played in England by an 


The New Lonsdale Comedy 

“Tom Walls makes a start on April 20th at the 
Fortune with On Approval, a new and said-to-be 
extremely witty comedy by Frederick Lonsdale. In the 
small (but very, very select) cast will be Ellis seffrys., 
Edmund Breon and Ronald Squire.” 


Another De Bear Revue 

*C.0.D. is the title of Archibald De Bear's latest 
revue, due at the Duke of York’s on the 14th of this 
month. The new entertainment, which is written by 
Mr. De Bear, Greatrex Newman, A. P. Herbert and 
Basil Macdonald Hastings, will rely largely on burlesque 
as its main feature. Betty Chester and Robert Hale 
are the principals in the company.” * 


New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


‘*Great Expectations”’’ and 
**Pyegmalion’”’ 


OST adaptations for the stage suffer by 
comparison with the original and more 
comprehensive story. It is only fair to add 
that Great Expectations is no exception, 
especially as this novel was Dickens’ most 
mature and probably his greatest literary 
work, This of course is no valid reason for 
not adapting a great novel and this play by 
Alec Guinness, as performed by the Bristol 
Old Vic Company made it nonetheless a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

The acting was of a consistently high 
standard; that of Joseph O’Conor as Joe 
Gargery, Peter O’Toole as Mr. Jaggers, 
Robert Atkins as Mr. Pumblechook and 
Colin Jeavons as Herbert Pocket being 
particularly praiseworthy. Juvenile _per- 
formers generally fall either into the 
category of scene stealers or rather revolting 
little specimens, but David Jones as Pip, 
when a boy, was blended into the cast in 
a commendable manner. His scenes with 
Mr. Joe were quite delightful. Bernard 
Brown as the reader in Act I and Pip, when 
a young man, gave a sound performance 
but seemed happier as the eventual polished 
gentleman than the rural apprentice black- 
smith. Wendy Hutchinson as_ Estella 
portrayed feeling and cruel characteristics 
remarkably well and Sheila Allen for both 
her acting and as reader in Acts II and III 
was a joy to hear. 

This was an impressive production by 
John Moody with varied, effective and 
beautifully designed settings by Patrick 
Robertson which deserve special mention. 


HAW’S most popular play even when 
performed by a mediocre company can 
hardly fail to be entertaining because of its 
intrinsic wit, humour and sentiment. It is 
to the author’s credit that its success is 
undiminished in spite of countless revivals 
for there can be few who 
it at least once in some 
problem which confronts 
reviving this play is to give 
comparable in content by making the 
characters really live. It may be said that 
the Bristol Old Vic succeeded in doing this. 
The two parts which offer most scope and 
consequently the most difficult, are those of 
Eliza and Alfred Doolittle. Peter O’Toole’s 
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Fifty Years of Clowning (Conid.) 
which she regards as the greatest inspiration 
of her younger days. 


HE panels of a silk lampshade adorning 
Miss Courtneidge’s dressingroom at the 
Duchess provide a unique and attractive 
souvenir of the highlights of her professional 
life; they are designed as miniature posters 
for Under Your Hat, Under the Counter 
and Gay's the Word, which she considers 
the three outstanding shows of her career. 
Under Your Hat, the Vivian Ellis musical 
comedy, gave Cicely Courtneidge and Jack 
Hulbert a chance to put the Palace Theatre 
back on the map as one of the greatest 
musicai comedy houses of the world. The 
show opened to flourishing business nine 
months before the war and continued to 
draw the Town long after the black-out had 
closed so many rival theatres. Leonora 
Corbett, Peter Haddon, Jevan Brandon 
Thomas, Frank Cellier, John Byron and 
Gerald Pring lent their talents to this first 
great milestone in the Hulberts’ joint career. 
Under the Counter, a comedy with music, 
specially written for Miss Courtneidge by 
Arthur Macrae, was the first show in which 
she starred alone, at the Phoenix just after 
the war. Under Jack Hulbert’s direction, 
Miss Courtneidge, in this burlesque of the 
Black Market, appeared with Jeanne Stuart, 
Irene Handl, Cyril Raymond, Hartley Power 
and Thorley Walters and brought colour 
and laughter back to a playgoing public 
wearying of years of austerity. 

Gay's the Word was Ivor Novello’s 
crowning tribute to Cicely Courtneidge, who 
always made him laugh more than any other 
English comedienne. He created a made- 
to-measure part for her, as the not-so-young 
actress who tries to make both ends meet 
by starting a drama school. In this show, 
at the Saville, Miss Courtneidge sang and 
danced “* Vitality,’ a tour de force which 
will always be associated with her name. 
No composer ever wrote so glowing a 
testimonial to the vivacity of a star and this 
queen of troupers put it over with a verve 
that positively stunned the audience. 


(COMPARED with the Edwardian era, 
Miss Courtneidge thinks today’s play- 


goers get better value for their money. 
Gigantic film productions and seven nights 
a week of television entertainment have had 
the effect of causing the public to demand 
several stars in the cast of every show. One 
is not enough; they must have a cluster. 


Miss Courtneidge’s high spirits are as 
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infectious as ever. She has already mastered 
the art of playing in musical comedy, revue, 
films, radio and television and _ straight 
comedy. When her present play comes off 
at the Duchess she will doubtless be looking 
for new worlds to conquer and we may yet 
find her wooing the Tragic Muse. After all, 
that rogue in porcelain, Marie Tempest, 
played Mrs. Alving in Ghosts on the radio 
it should not be forgotten. * 





Repertory in Transition (Contd. 
with hospitals, education, public libraries 
and the like, form an integral part of our 
lives and, as such, should receive much 
greater aid from municipalities and State 
bodies. Making money should not be the 
artists’ prime function, but merely a pleasant 
by-product. The presentation of good plays 
by good artists in well-equipped theatres 
must be the aim if we wish to retain our 
eminent theatrical position.” 

I do not agree with the whole of that 
statement, but I admire the sturdiness of Mr. 
Holst’s argument. Personally, I would not 
lump theatres together with hospitals and 
similiar institutions, but since the cinema 
and TV are granted their subsidies in one 
form or another, it seems blatantly unfair 
that the theatre should for so long have been 
devoid of the wherewithal. Without the 
theatre, TV and cinema would fall beneath 
their present general low standards. One 
invariably finds that the best performances 
on the wide or small screen come from 
actors with stage training. 

Of course if the theatre is to survive it 
must encourage and promote interest among 
the younger folk and Dundee is advancing 
an ambitious scheme which other repertories 
may care to emulate. A Junior Club was 
formed, in co-operation with the Education 
Committee, and young people will attend 
ten productions a year. Here, it is hoped 
to find the nuclear of future adult audiences. 

I discover more and more repertories are 
planning for the long term today. Mr. 
Holst does not feel that the effect of tele- 
vision on the size of theatre audiences will 
be endemic but, he says, it is important for 
a greater participation by the industrial 
population. This section still forms a 
minority of Dundee’s audiences, so perhaps 
in another ten years when the Junior Club 
scheme has come to fruition one will notice 
a substantial change. 

Dundee is a non-profit distributing com- 
pany and founder member of C.O.R.T. 
Plays are presented fortnightly and 
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Above, L to R: Eva Bubat as the 
negress Nancy Mannigoe, Wilhelm 
Borchert as Gavin Stevens and 
Joana Maria Gorvin as Temple 
Stevens in Erwin Piscator’s produc- 
tion of William Faulkner’s Requiem 
for a Nun, to be seen in Paris at 
the beginning of May. Right, Ernst 
Busch as Galilei in The Life of 
Galilei by Brecht, which was in 
production when t author died 
last August. The play is to be seen 
during the German Month at the 
Paris Festival during April. Extreme 
right, Irmgard Arnold in Janacek’s 
opera Das Schlaue Fiichslein (The 
Clever Little Fox), which will also 
be seen in Paris during April. 
Below, a scene from The Marquis 
of Keith, by Frank Wedekind, 
sometimes called the Father of the 
German Expressionist Theatre, which 
also comes to the Paris Festival in 
April with Hans Messemer as 
Keith 
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Y the time these lines appear in print Monsieur A. M. 
Julien’s dream will have come true and the Theatre of the 
Nations will have opened on 27th March with the Belgrade 
Opera production of Massenet’s ‘“‘ Don Quichotte,’’ followed 
by an evening of ballets by Bartok and Baranovic. Changes 
since last month’s announcement include Schlosspark 


it pal theatres, 
the other being the Schiller Theater), wi J Piscator’s by 
now famous production of Faulkner's * m for a Nun’ 
from 2nd to 5th May. The Oliviers ** Titus Andronicus,” 
with Peter Brook directing, will appear from 15th to 25th May 
inclusive, with one day ‘“‘out’’ on Monday 20th 
The Bombay Ballet ‘* Panchatantra-Ramayana “ will occupy 
the stage between these two productions. The Berliner Ensemble 
have dropped ‘** Fear and ry and will present only two 
plays: ** The Life of Galilei’’ (Sth, 6th and 10th April) and 
** Mother Courage’ (8th and 9th April). Bochum’s * Three- 
penny Opera” follows from 15th to 21Ist April, with ** The 
Marquis of Keith’? on 23rd, 24th and 25th, and ** Le Diable 
et le Bon Dieu” on 26th April. The three ballet evenings by 
the *‘Wuppertaler Biihnen’’ consist of ballets by Henze, Bartok 
and Schonberg. ‘The Clever Little Fox’? by Leos Janacek 
(Komische Oper, Berlin) will be given on 27th, 28th, 30th and 
3ist May. Final arrangements for June and July will be given 
in this column next month, together with a first report of the 
Paris Festival. OSSIA TRILLING. 
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LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


4 Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 








ol Cons ; 
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food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


151/3 Fulham Rd., 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 
KEN. 7749 


52 Dean St, 
SOHO, W.1 
GER. 3916 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 
THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 
Kate at the Piano 

FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 


Open Sundays 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of ‘“‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, Londen, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS . DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





The KEY CLUB 


to GOOD Food 
GOOD Wine and 
GOOD Companionship 
26 FOUBERT'S PLACE, W.1. GERrard 7100 
(behind Liberty's) Membership confined 
to the Theatrical and Associated professions 
Open Daily 12-3, 6-12 Sundays 6-10 
The Food is prepared by Bruce Copp of course 








‘ Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork er spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 
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mostly comedies. But if the financial situa- 
tion improves, and there is at present a 
grant from the Arts Council, Mr. Holst 
hopes to include a far greater number of 
classics and serious plays. Three new plays 
have been produced in the past eight 
months. 

It has not been possible on this occasion 
to discuss the work of the other Scottish 
repertory theatres, of which Perth in 
particular has a fine record but I think most 
of them will come through the lean years 
with credit. This is a land where individual- 
ism still flourishes. It is not likely to let 
the theatre die. * 





Dining in Comfort 


|‘ rumours that many more theatres will 
be opening at 8 or 8.30 p.m., instead of 
the more usual 7.30 p.m. prove correct, 
playgoers will have the opportunity of 
dining in comfort before the show and will 
te looking for leading London restaurants 
with the right atmosphere. None could 
offer more than Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaur- 
ant in Dean St., Soho, where many famous 
people from all over the world come to 
enjoy the happy atmosvhere and _ perfect 
attention without fuss which is the keynote 
of the restaurant. Here the visitor from 
overseas will find over eighteen tongues 
spoken, and with more than 170 items on 
the menu, the dinner (at 13/6) offers 
unrivalled variety. For intellectual pleasure 
there is always also an Art Show at Leoni’s, 
for this famous restaurateur is a great patron 
of artists, 
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Members of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Society invite you to enjoy the 


FINEST GRILLED STEAKS 


in the world 


OPEN FROM NOON UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


FULLY LICENSED 


_—_— 
wai 


15 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE 
WHitehall 0744 


* Having just added a new dining- 
room we are inviting readers of 
“Theatre World” to become ac- 
quainted with the finest steak. To 
make such an_ occasion suitably 
convivial, a bottle of BEAUJOLAIS 
will be provided “on the house” for 
the table of each party of four new 
patrons. 











Three 
distinguished 
restaurants... 


cafe roya 


REGENT STREET Est. 1865 
2 
GRILL ROOM 
World -famous meeting - place 
for writers and artists with its 
gilt-and-plush décor of the gay 
nineties. Open on Sundays 
BRASSERIE 
Lunches dinners theatre-suppers 
a la carte—Music 7.30 p.m. till 
midnight by Henry Zeisel 
BALCONY 
In the evenings a 


supper and a 
leisurely drink with music 


Tel: WHi 2473 





Lunches. 


cold buffet 
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lo spiedo 
- la broeche 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
Italian Restaurant & Bar 
For lunch dinner and supper, 
the finest Italian food and wines 

in a continental setting. 
Open till midnight 
Tel: WHI 5339 
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41-20 LOWER REGENT STREET 
LUNCHEON A LA CARTE 
Dinner supper and dancing in 
London’s gayest restaurant 
till 2 a.m.—Two bands 
Tel: WHI 4222 








«+» Gach keeping the character 
by which it is known to every 
lover of good food and wine 


A Jorfés enrerprise 





News from Scotland 


HE Seventh Annual Pitlochry Festival 

opens on 20th April with a Gala 
Opening Performance of James Bridie’s The 
Last Trump, and on 4th May comes the 
stage premiére of R. F. Delderfield’s The 
Mayerling Affair. The other plays in the 
repertory are Ben Travers’ Rookery Nook 
(24th April); Micheal MacLiammoir’s 
Where Stars Walk (27th April); J.B. 
Priestley’s Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon (\\th 
May) and a fiftieth anniversary production 
of The Playboy of the Western World by 
John M. Synge (18th May). 

From mid-May it will be possible for all 
six plays to be seen in one week and the 
Festival runs until Sth October. 

The company at Pitlochry this year in- 
cludes Sheila Keith, Megan _ Latimer, 
Richard Burrell, William Moore, James 
Ottaway, Norman Scace, David Stoll, Edna 
Landor, Patrica Heneghan, Sylvia Kay, 
John Bromley and Peter Hunt. Director Jor- 
dan Lawrence settings by Gillian Armitage. 


HE Eleventh Edinburgh Festival promises 

some interesting drama which this year is 
devoted to the contemporary theatre. One 
of the most ambitious projects undertaken 
by the Festival Society will be Stephen 
Mitchell’s presentation of the world 
premiére of Jonathan Griffin's The Hidden 
King, described as a “contemporary myth 
in a Renaissance setting.” In essence the 
play concerns human rights and liberty, but 
as a spectacle will have fire, colour and 
sweep well suited to the stage of the 
Assembly Hall. Christopher West produces 
with Leslie Hurry as designer. 

The English Stage Company, under 
George Devine, will present Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s political farce Nekrassov, and 
Henry Sherek is staging the first perform- 
ance in Britain of Man of Distinction, a 
satirical comedy by the German playwright 
Walter Hasenclever. Anton Walbrook stars. 

Hasenclever, who at one time worked 
with Max Reinhardt, was one of the most 
fashionable of all German writers of the 
late twenties. When Hitler came to power, 
he was exiled as a pacifist and took refuge 
in France. There he committed suicide. 

The Compagnie Madeleine Renaud-Jean- 
Louis Barrault are to produce Anouilh’s 
The Rehearsal and Claudel’s Connaissance 
de Claudel. Lastly, Scottish drama is to be 
represented this year by the Edinburgh 
Gateway Company's production of Robert 
McLellan’s The Flouers o Edinburgh, a 
comedy set in the 18th century. * 





Theatre Bookshelf 


HO’S Who in the Theatre, Compiled 
and Edited by John Parker (Pitman, 
£5 5s. Od. net). The Twelfth Edition of this 
invaluable record of the contemporary stage 
has been brought right up-to-date, and there 
are, in addition to the usual exhaustive 
section devoted to biographies of leading 
theatrical personalities in this country and 
overseas, the valuable synopses of London 
playbills, covering March 1951 to March 
1956, and the customary most useful index 
of long runs in London and New York. The 
seating plans for London theatres have been 
fully revised where necessary, and an 
entirely new section lists the professional 
and occupations from which players, pro- 
ducers and writers have come to swell the 
ranks of the theatre. 


Lost Person by Valerie White 
mann, 13s. 6d. net). Valerie White, 
currently giving an excellent performance 
in Subway in the Sky at the Savoy Theatre 
is the author of this novel which is a 
mystery tale with international implications. 
Miss White already has three novels to her 
credit, and in addition to her stage work 
has appeared in a number of films and is 
well-known as a BBC and _ Television 
broadcaster. 

Also recently received are Ben Travers’ 
Autobiography, Vale of Laughter (Geoffrey 
Bles, 18s. net), a genial account of the life 
of the author of the famous Aldwych farces, 
and Freddy Lonsdale, Frances Donaldson’s 
biography of the well-known playwright 
(Heinemann 2\s. net), There are many 
illustrations in this excellent book covering 
the life of this witty dramatist who had his 
first play produced in London in 1908 and 
the last in 1950, 


(Heine- 


Pharaoh’s Fool, the Story of Giovanni 
Belzoni, by M. Willson Disher (Heinemann, 
30s. net) is another fascinating story from 
this prolific author’s pen, this time about the 
legendry Belzoni, who began his career as 


a strong man at fairs. 
fascinating theatrical history in J. C. 
Trewin’s The Night has been Unruly 
(Robert Hale, 21s. net), which deals enter- 
tainingly with many strange and exciting 
occasions, like the O.P. riots, and the infant 
phenomenon, Master Betty. 

Margaret Webster, the well-known Shake- 
speare producer who has acquired a great 
reputation in America is the author of 
Shakespeare Today (Dent, 18s. net). This is 
a most stimulating work by one whose 


There is also much 


practical experience in Shakespearean pro- 
duction and deep understanding, imagination 
and humour have admirably equipped for 
the task. 

Also received :— The Classical Theatre of 
China, by A. C. Scott (George Allen and 
Unwin, 30s. net); The Art of the Dramatist, 
by J. B. Priestley (Heinemann, 10s. 6d. net); 
Mother Signed the Contract, by Julia James 
(Peter Davies, 15s. net); No Excuses, by 
Sheila Van Damm (Putnam, 16s. net) and 
Look Back in Anger, the play by John 
Osborne (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d. net). 

Last, but by no means least, is A. P. 
Herbert's timely book No Fine on Fun, The 
Comical History of the Entertainments 
Duty (Methuen, 15s. net), in which this 
irrepressible campaigner deals fully and 
succinctly with a vital subject on the eve 
of the Budget. * 


What is a Producer ? (Conid.) 

“ kiintsler,” “ Fraulein Kooneu,” “ kiintsler- 
isches "’) the publishers have taken out the 
16 plates with their captions, and substituted 
six new ones and one old one without the 
indispensable comments of the author. If 
anyone is minded to take sides in the 
controversy (which still rages) as to whether 
Craig was a romantic charlatan or a genuine 
creative artist, whether his designs were 
practicable theatrical settings or the 
“irresponsible improvisation of a_ water- 
colourist,” he should not be deprived, as he 
has been by Messrs. Heinemann, of Craig's 
own admission in the 1911 edition: (qualify- 
ing a design for Macbeth which seems to be 
unrealisable) “ This scene was made for a 
building which before long is sure to be 
erected ... I have even made some designs 
for buildings which mankind will never 
erect.” * 


Bristol Old Vie (Conid.) 


interpretation of Alfred Doolittle is memor- 
able and undoubtedly the outstanding 
performance of this production. It 
eclipsed even the sound portrayal by Joseph 
O’Conor of Professor Higgins. Wendy 
Williams as Eliza was not wholly convincing, 
especially in accent, as the Cockney flower 
girl, but otherwise during her transformation 
to a different social strata gave a competent 
performance, as did Jack Allen as Colonel 
Pickering and Mary Hinton as Mrs. Higgins. 
Production was by John Harrison. 
H.L.P. 





Repertory Roundabout 


LOOMY news this month. It was 
reported, at the beginning of March, 
that Guernsey Repertory Company had 
been forced to close down because of lack 
of support and financial losses. Then a few 
days later came the unwanted message that 
Shrewsbury Repertory would also fold at 
the end of the present season because of 
audiences who failed to materialise. What 
a tragedy. Yet, no doubt, there will be the 
usual wails about the cultural bereavement, 
etc. How many of the wailers attended 
regularly, | wonder? 
> * om 
Petrol rationing has also temporarily hit 
Scottish repertory. Since my survey of their 
theatres (see page 44) some disquiet has 
arisen over the effect the emergency is 
having on audiences. Happily, the petrol 
news is better and it may not be long 
before Scotland’s repertories are back in a 
sounder position. The trouble is that most 
companies are working on a tight budget 
against fierce competition and in a crisis are 
among the first to suffer. When travelling 


is cut, TV always has the laugh. 
* * - 


Amidst the gloom there is a bright gleam 
of hope in Eastcote, Middlesex. Here a 





Join Now ! 


The Hovenden Theatre Club 
Garrick Yard 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Covent Garden 0660 
The club that specialises in rare classics and 
first showing of new plays - plays that cannot 
be seen anywhere else, old or new. The only 
Club where members may take part in free 
discussion - and see rehearsals while having a 
drink at the bar. Members 7/6 only 
Licensed small bar open daily 
5.30 - 11 p.m. Sundays until 10 p.m. 
Details of performances advertised in ‘What's 


Managers and Agents cordially invited to 
performances. 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP  - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 


& few Scholarships for men for Autumn 
1957 are still available; application 
should be made immediately. 


Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 











by Laurence Evans 


group of people ponder over ways and 
means to provide a repertory for the thickly- 
spread populations of Ruislip-Northwood, 
Harrow and surrounding districts. Since the 
regrettable closure of the Harrow Coliseum 
no theatre exists between Golders Green and 
Watford. Some might argue that the live 
theatre can no longer survive in_ the 
dormitory suburbs; that the West End is 
too near. These enthusiasts seem determined 
to prove this theory wrong. I attended a 
large meeting which sought to enlist wider 
support. An Eastcote Repertory Theatre 
Society has been formed (minimum. sub- 
scription 10s. 6d. a year) and those interested 
should note they can apply for membership 
by writing to the following address: Harold 
Reese, 19 Lowlands Road, Eastcote, Middx. 
* * ~ 


For the first time in the 35 years history 
of the Little Theatre, Bristol, a play has 
run for four successive weeks. This is the 
home of the enterprising Rapier Players and 
the play was Terence Rattigan’s Separate 
Tables. Originally planned for two weeks, 
advance bookings for the play were so 
exceptional it was decided to extend the 
run. On two occasions before, plays had a 
run of three weeks at the Little. 

* * * 

On 2nd April Bristol Old Vic presents 
Oh! My Papa! a Swiss Comedy to music, 
by Jurg Amstein and Erik Charell, with 
English adaptation by Elizabeth Montagu. 
and music by Paul Burkhard. Rachel 
Roberts, Laurie Payne and Phyllida Law 
have leading parts and Warren Jenkins will 
produce what promises to be the most 
ambitious musical yet staged by the Bristol 
Old Vic. 

> +. * 

Henry V at the Library, Manchester, and 
Macbeth at the Marlowe Theatre, Canter- 
bury, were both outstanding successes during 
March. 

* * * 

The latest play in the new Birmingham 
season began its run on 19th March, and is 
inspired by a famous murder trial. Entitled 
The Outcast, and written by F. Wyndham 
Mallock, a barrister who gave up the law 
for literary work, the plot traces the life of 
a woman whose death sentence for murder 
was set aside. Released from prison and in 
sight of real happiness she is suddenly faced 
with a living reminder of the past, and is 
forced to deal with a second crisis. This 
is the first performance of the play on any 


stage. (Continued on page facing) 





Theatre on Record 


HEN Alphonse Daudet was twenty-six, 

he turned his back on the gaieties of 
Paris, and settled down to write in a wind- 
mill near Arles. It was here that he wrote 
his famous collection of short stories, 
Lettres de mon Moulin. One of these 
stories he amplified into his play, 
L’Arlesienne, for which’ Bizet wrote 
incidental music. 

The Decca Company has just issued a 
complete recording of the play (LXT 
5229/30) and they have made a magnificent 
job of it. The scene of Fréderi’s suicide is 
one of the most gripping scenes I have ever 
heard, and Mary Marquet’s performance as 
his mother is heart-rending. In this pro- 
duction, by Max de Rieux, the old melo- 
drama becomes completely believable and 
extraordinarily moving. 

Other fine performances are given by 
Pierre Larquey, Maurice Chambreuil, Berthe 
Bovy and Bernadette Lange, and Bizet’s 
music is performed by an orchestra and 
chorus under the direction of Albert Wolff. 

I can find only one fault with these discs, 
and it is a ridiculous one. The careful 
listener will hear, towards the end of the 
first side the unmistakable sound of a 
modern Parisian motor horn, echoing across 


Repertory Roundabout (Conid.) 

Following the end of their pantomime 
season, Harry Hanson’s Court Players will 
not return to the Royal Theatre, Leeds, as 
they usually do. Their new season will 
begin in Leeds at the Civic Theatre in the 
first week of June. The Royal is to be 
pulled down to make way for a store, but 
there are hopes that, if the season is success- 
ful, the Court Players will be able to open 
at the Civic much earlier next year. 

* * * 

Guildford repertory recently said good- 
bye to Faith Rogers, who has appeared in 
many plays at the theatre since 1954. Miss 
Rogers made her farewell appearance in 
Old Acquaintance, by John Van Druten, 
before going to Canada with her children to 
join her husband who has taken up an 
appointment there. 


by Roy Piomley 


the hot, brightly-coloured countryside of 
nineteenth-century Provence. 

Emlyn Williams’ unique solo performance 
as Charles Dickens, which we first saw at 
the Criterion Theatre in 1951, is also on 
the Decca list (LXT 5295/6), This is most 
agreeable listening. The excerpts are excel- 
lently adapted and brilliantly read, and there 
is something here for every mood. There is 
the hilarity of “Mr. Bob Sawyer gives a 
Bachelor Party,” from Pickwick Papers; the 
quiet sadness of “ Paul,” from Dombey and 
Son; the eeriness of The Signalman— 
Dickens's forerunner of Saul Hodgkins in 
The Ghost Train—and several other pieces. 
Any household that possesses these records 
is assured of ideal Christmastime entertain- 
ment for many years to come—which is not 
to say that they will not frequently be 
played at other times of the year as well. 

On Oriole MG 20008 are excerpts from 
Troilus and Cressida, played by the boys of 
Sloane Grammar School (with assistance 
from the pupils of a neighbouring girls’ 
school). This record is a revelation. Seldom 
has a Shakespeare love scene been more 
moving than that between this anonymous 
schoolboy Troilus and_ his __ schoolgirl 
Cressida. 

The excerpts are introduced by Mr. Guy 
Boas, the headmaster of the school, who has 
been producing his pupils in Shakespeare’s 
plays for over twenty-five years. 

Now to musical matters. The Lyric 
Theatre cast of Grab Me a Gondola sing 
the songs from the show on H.M.V. 
CPL 1103. The ensemble numbers have 
great enthusiam and plenty of attack, and 
Joan Heal is a real recording discovery, but 
there is little in either music or lyrics to 
make me want to drop everything and rush 
to Shaftesbury Avenue this evening. 

There are two re-issues on 45 r.p.m. 
records. The Drury Lane cast of Carousel 
(1950), including Stephen Douglass, Iva 
Withers and Marion Ross, sing a selection 
of the songs on Columbia SED 5536, and 
Mary Ellis, Ivor Novello and Roma Beau- 
mont revive four songs from The Dancing 
Years (1939) on H.M.V. 7EG 8214. * 








THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Only address 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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MAGAZINE 


@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6. 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London WC 2 











Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include :— 
FOR PETE'S SAKE 
A family comedy by Leslie Sands 
(author of “‘Beside the Seaside’’) 
4 m., 4 f., 1 set, 5/6d. 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
by Colin Morris 
8m. 3 f., 2 sets, 5/-. 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter's brilliant success 
6 m., 4 f., 2 sets, 8s. 6d 
THE SECRET TENT 
by E. Addyman 
8 m., 4 f., 1 set, 5/- 
x Single copies of all Plays sent on approval * 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational suc- 
cess ROMANOFF AND JULIET are NOW on 
sale at 10s. per copy. But this play is 
NOT available for amateur production. 














Send for Full Catalogue (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 











Theatre World 
Binder 


(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of 


preserving your copies 


9) - (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World, Dorset Bldgs 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 








Amateur Stage 


T the annual meeting of Torquay Open- 
Air Theatre Association, held on 
Thursday 24th January 1957, a profit of 
£11 10s. was reported on the 1956 season, 
which ran from 16th July to 18th August. 
This was transferred to the reserve fund 
which now stands at £210 5s. 8d. 

The Hon. Sec. (Miss M. E. Whitehead) 
said audiences during the season totalled 
6,776. Attendance figures were—London 
Radio Players A Hundred Years Old, 1,041; 
The Questors She Stoops To Conquer, 
1,790; The Society Of Four The Marquise, 
1,038; The Buckfast Players Barnet's Folly, 
1,398; The Torre Abbey Players Viceroy 
Sarah, 1,509. 

The 1957 season will run from 15th July 
to 17th August, and will include The Society 
of Four, London Radio Players, Torre 
Abbey Players and The Stockport Garrick 
Society. The Questors have also been 
invited to return. 

The Sussex Playwright’s Club is holding 
a playwriting competition for one act plays. 
The entrance fee for each play is 5s. and 
any play that has been previously published 
or produced, or previously read at the Sussex 
Playwrights Club, is ineligible. A prize of 
five guineas will be awarded to the winning 
entry. All entries should be sent to:— The 
Hon. Secretary, The Sussex Playwright’s 
Club, 9 Wilbury Crescent, Hove 4, Sussex, 
by 3lst July 1957. 

The Mountview Theatre Club close their 
present season with Arthur Macrae’s 
popular comedy, Both Ends Meet, on 
Monday 8th April to Saturday 13th April. 
The new season opens on 6th May with 
The Winslow Boy by Terence Rattigan. 

The Pads (The Polytechnic Acting and 
Dramatic Society) are to present Message 
for Margaret at Portland Hall, Little Titch- 
field Street, London W.1, on 8th, 9th and 
10th May, at 7.15 p.m. 

From 8th to 13th April, Luigi Pirandello’s 
Henry V will be given by The Bradford 
Civic Playhouse. The play is to be produced 
by Millicent Isherwood. * 


OR SALE, Theatre World. Most numbers 1936- 

1956.—Hepworth, 3 Galtres Grove. Clifton, York. 
[LEATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey. 

and Studio Theatre, Central London. Easter and 
Summer Drama Schools. 7. 8 and 10 days. One 
evening School £4/4/- to £7/7/-. Director: Marian 
Naylor. Syllabuses from Registrar: Mrs. O. Sansom, 6 
The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 
Scars. Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. ** Mowbray.” 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. BIS. 2545, BAR. 7665. 











Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


VWWrat’ Cn. 
x 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1957 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 

















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 

receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD on. Ss 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











IF ‘you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 

In 4 11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 





Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 














EVANS PLAYS 


THE ART OF LIVING 
2m. 2f. 6s. Owen Holder 


LUCKY STRIKE 
8m. 3f. 6s. Michael Brett 


ALL FOR MARY 
4m. 2f. 5s. Brooke & Bannerman 





Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1 

















THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


ie * FOR BOOKS» 


Famed Centre for Theatrical Books 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 - Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studies 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 
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RoOCKLIFF 


BOOKS THAT REALLY HELP YOU 
PRACTICAL 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
(2nd imp.) by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THEATRECRAFT—The A to Z of SHOW BUSINESS (2nd imp.) 
by Harald Melvill 21s. 
THE MAGIC OF MAKE-UP by Harald Melvill 15s. net 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE YOUNG ACTOR— 
A Guide to Production by Guy Boas 16s. 
HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 35s. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO SHAW 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson SOs. 
THEATRICAL COMPANION TO MAUGHAM 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 42s. 
THE MUSIC IN ENGLISH DRAMA from Shakespeare to Purcell 
by J. S. Manifold 21s. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. 


STIMULATING 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean-Louis Barrault 12s. 6d. 
HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER by J. C. Purdom 30s. net 


TOPICAL 


EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 15s. net 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 15s. net 

TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY DRAMA by Frederick Lumley 30s. net 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE by Audrey Williamson 25s. net 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 7 by Frances Stephens 21s. net 


CRITICAL 


JAMES BRIDIE and his Theatre by Winifred Bannister 25s. net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. net 
OLD VIC DRAMA (3rd imp.) by Audrey Williamson 15s. net 
MELODRAMA—Plots that thrilled by M. Wilson Disher 25s. net 
THE THEME OF BEATRICE IN THE PLAYS OF CLAUDEL 

by E. Beaumont 15s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LIST FROM: ROCKLIFF, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 





